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‘For so the whole 
round world is every way 
bound by gold chains about the feet of God’ 


There have been numerous ventures in world Christian co-operation. 
Notably, and early in the 19th Century, there were international 
stirrings which eventuated in the great Conference of 1846, which, 
under God, brought about the organisation of the World’s Evangelical 
Alliance. For 102 years the Alliance has maintained national organisa- 
tions in many countries, and in all parts of the Christian world. It has 
succeeded in bringing the moral and spiritual influences of Protestantism 
to bear upon issues of vital importance to the Christian Church, such 
as religious liberty, the observance of the Lord’s Day, the relief of 
persecuted and oppressed Christians, and the direct work of evangelisa- 
tion at home and overseas. At all costs it has stood for human freedom. 
It has sought to apply Christian principles in Government and the 
social order. Among its outstanding achievements has been the estab- 
lishment of the Universal Week of Prayer, which has now become a 
fixed festival in the life of the nations. It has succeeded in breaking 
down the barriers of denominational intolerance and bigotry and has 
given to Protestantism a new vision of the true meaning of its motto: 
“Unum Corpus Sumus in Christo.’ 

After these 102 years the World’s Evangelical Alliance is still active 
in these and new objectives. Its ‘New Advance,’ inauguratcd at its 
Centenary celebrations in 1946, is a programme of activities which only 
wait upon cecumenical recognition and support to enable the Alliance 
to be recognised as ‘the advance guard of the Christian army.’ 


Please write for the Arinual Report. The General Secretary of the 
Alliance will be glad to hear from all able to assist its work, either by 
gift or in other ways. Its magazine, ‘Evangelical Christendom,’ is 
posted free as issued to all Members and Subscribers. 


WORLD’S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 
Telephone : 30 Bedford Place, London, W.C.1 Telegrams 
MUSEUM Cheques and Postal Orders (crossed ‘Barclays Bank, Ltd.’) * Christendom 
0019 should be made payable to the ‘ World’s Evangelical Alliance,’ | Westcent London” 
and addressed as above, 
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inspiration for your daily devotions 
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A question to thoughtful people 


* 


OOKING around on the world 
to-day, do you believe that if 
mankind would take the message 
of the Bible to its heart and follow 
its teachings, we should have a very 
different world to live in—a world 
in which righteousness and justice, 
peace and liberty, reigned supreme ? 
If that is what you believe, the 
first step is to put the Bible, in 
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their mother tongue, into the hands 
of all men, and that is precisely 
the aim and object of the Bible 
Society. 

Let us make sure that all nations 
and peoples have the opportunity of 
knowing of Jesus Christ as revealed 
in His Written Word, for without 
that knowledge how can they turn 
to Him? 
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THE MISSIONARY LEGACY TO THE 
CHURCH UNIVERSAL? 


By JOHN A. MACKAY, D.D. 


_ spirit of Christian unity which has brought us to this historic 

hour may be compared to a river that has been formed by 
three tributary streams. Two of these streams have already been 
described. It falls to me to describe and interpret the third. I have the 
honour to represent the Christian missionary movement. 

It is most fitting that the missionary movement should have a 
spokesman at this gathering, for between Christian missions and the 
World Council of Churches history has established a close connexion. 
Many who are interested in Christian unity are not aware of this 
connexion while some who are do not grasp its significance. Never- 
theless, the historical truth stands and might be expressed thus: 


The Oecumenical Church is a child of the missionary movement. 


(a) Some facts of history will clarify this claim. This Assembly 
could not possibly have the world character which is its glory had it 
not been for the missionary movement. The work of missions led to 
the geographical expansion of the Christian religion. ‘To-day in all 
the representative regions of the globe and in every land save three— 
Tibet, Afghanistan and Saudi Arabia—there are organized Christian 
churches. For the first time in Christian history the Church has 
become ‘oecumenical’ in the literal meaning of that word. Its 
boundaries are co-extensive with the inhabited globe. We have in our 


1 An address delivered to the Assembly of the World Council of Churches, 
Amsterdam, August, 1948. 
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midst the proof that the Church is ‘oecumenical’ in this global sense. 
The representatives of the ‘younger churches’, of Asia and Africa, 
of Oceania and Latin America, are here among us as fully constituent 
members of the World Council. The presence of these beloved 
brethren in Christ bears witness to the existence of new and inde- 
pendent churches which are the fruit of more than a century’s 
missionary effort to advance the frontiers of Christ’s Kingdom. 

(b) There is, however, another circumstance which establishes 
the intimate connexion between Christian missions and oecumenical 
unity. Churches whose previous history had been marked by disunity 
first began to manifest a spirit of understanding and co-operation 
upon the missionary frontier. Evangelistic fellowship on the 
missionary road preceded ecclesiastical fellowship in the home 
sanctuary. Christian churches which took seriously their missionary 
obligation and crossed the frontiers of non-Christian lands began 
to transcend the barriers by which they had been themselves divided 
in their own home countries. The historic missionary conference 
that met in Edinburgh in 1910 was an inevitable and joyful conse- 
quence of this common interest in proclaiming Christ’s Gospel 
throughout the world. That conference was destined to become the 
great foster-mother of the oecumenical movement. The Inter- 
national Missionary Council whose organization followed, and which 
has bound together for more than a generation the representatives 
of the older and the younger churches, is thus the parent oecumenical 
body. 

(c) There have been besides several important links of a r ersonal 
kind between the missionary movement and the World Cc : ncil of 
Churches. A Christian missionary, Charles Brent, Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Philippine Islands, had caught 
at Edinburgh a vision of Christian unity. He became later the moving 
spirit of the first Conference on Faith and Order which met at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, in 1927. One of the most peostuang pre- 
liminary papers prepared for the study of this Assembly is the 
paper written by Dr J. H. Oldham on the subject “Technics and 

Civilization’. It was Dr Oldham, a missionary returned from India, 
' who was the organizing secretary of the Edinburgh Conference, 
1910. He it was also who, twenty-seven years later, organized the 
Oxford Conference on Church, Community and State. And how 
amazing is this further link: the chairman of the Edinburgh con- 
ference of thirty-eight years ago, the creator of the International 
Missionary Council and the man who presided at the Oxford Con- 
ference of 1937 is with us in this Assembly. I mean Dr John R. Mott, 
the most venerable and creative, as well as the best-loved figure in 
the world Church of Jesus Christ. His presence as a President of the 
World Council of Churches is a symbol of the historical continuity 
between the missionary movement and the Church Universal. 
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Where in the secular order in this revolutionary time can we find 
a parallel to this, that a man who was an international figure before 
the first World War continues to be a dominant world figure at the 
close of the second? 

And, lest we forget, there are two other very tender links between 
Christian missions and this World Council. Had it not been for his 
lamented and untimely death, there would undoubtedly be with us 
to-night, presiding over this Assembly, one who was himself the 
most significant link between Edinburgh rgr1o and the creation of the 
World Council of Churches. I refer to the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. It was while serving as an usher at the great Edinburgh gather- 
ing that William Temple, then a young Oxford don, had a vision of 
Christian unity. In the years that followed, Temple became the father 
of the World Council idea. 

There was also another William—William Paton, who had been 
living for this day at the time when death took him in the prime of his 
years. Paton, a former missionary to India, was secretary of the 
International Missionary Council when he was invited to assume the 
added responsibility of being secretary of the newly-formed Pro- 
visional Committee of the World Council of Churches. In the work 
and personalities of William Temple and William Paton the three 
tributary streams of the oecumenical river became one. 

It is quite natural, therefore, that the missionary movement, 
which has played so vital a part in the promotion of the World 
Council of Churches, should be concerned about the spirit and form 
of the Council’s future development. May I, as a representative of 
the International Missionary Council, be allowed to share with my 
brethren of all the churches here assembled our deepest conviction 
regarding the world mission of the Church of Jesus Christ? This is 
the sacred truth which we would bequeath to the Church Universal 
as our legacy of faith: 


The Christian Church, to be truly the Church, must be a 
missionary as well as a worshipping Church. 


When does the Church worship? The Church worships when, 
by an inner compulsion born of the Holy Spirit, it moves upwards 
towards God in joyous adoration and self-dedication to Him. When 
is the Church missionary? The Church is missionary when, under 
the compulsion of the same Holy Spirit, it moves onwards with God 
to places and spheres where Jesus Christ was not known before, there 
to proclaim the Gospel and establish His sway. In the expressive 
language of Isaiah, when the Church worships it strengthens the 
stakes, when it becomes missionary it lengthens the cords, of the 
tabernacle of God which God has designed to become the House of 
Prayer for all nations. 
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It is unhappily true, however, that in the life of the Christian 
Church the devout worship of God has not always been accom- 
panied by the missionary service of God. The worshipping com- 
munity has often been a localized, self-centred and static community. 
No cloud by day, no pillar of fire by night, has summoned it from 
its accustomed sanctuaries to erect new sanctuaries in the regions 
beyond. This inertia has been due at times to a lack of vision and 
of zeal on the part of the Church itself, and at times to restrictions 
imposed by governments. There are powers, both secular and 
religious, in the world of to-day which confine the Christian Church, 
or certain branches of the Church, to the exercise of strictly localized 
worship. By doing so they raise afresh the crucial issue of the meaning 
and right of religious freedom. The International Missionary Council 
has maintained, and I trust that the World Council of Churches will 
also maintain, that missionary activity is both a native right of all 
Christians and a permanent obligation of the whole Christian 
Church. 

There are two basic reasons why the Christian Church should be 
a missionary Church. First, the Church’s health requires that the 
Church be missionary. Secondly, the lordship of Jesus Christ 
demands that the Church be missionary. 

(a) The Church’s health requires that the Church be missionary. 
The Christian Church was designed by God to be a pilgrim Church. 
It is truest to its nature when it is a fellowship of Christians who live 
upon the Road, who move ever onward towards new frontiers, who 
seek a City beyond the horizons of present achievement. God did not 
intend His Church to lose its mobility and quench its missionary 
concern by an over-emphasis upon institutional life. Even Christian 
unity dare not be made an end in itself, for the harmonious function- 
ing of the Body of Christ is for strenuous activity on behalf of Christ. 
Action is the very essence of the Church’s life as combustion is the 
essence of flame. A great part of that action must consist in holy 
obedience to the will of Christ, moving outward and onward along 
the highways of the world to bring all peoples and every phase of 


their life and relations under the benign and sovereign sway of | 


Jesus Christ. 


Any failure on the Church’s part to engage in missionary activity | 


through an absorption in its own interests, through fear for its own 
safety, through a low hankering after ease and prestige and power, 
betrays Jesus Christ and leads inexorably to the disease and decrep- 
itude of His Body. When the Christian community fails to be 
supremely a comradeship upon the missionary road, seeking to 
bring the world and all that it contains to the feet of Jesus Christ, 
it loses a sense of values and of common purpose. Dissension and 
party strife become rampant. The Divine Community succumbs 
to the allurements and temptations of the secular environment. 
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Presently its spiritual life becomes sterile because its missionary 
ardour has become extinct. 

Some other things, of course, are also needful for the Church’s 
health. True theology, for example, and adequate organization, 
attention to questions of Faith and Order are indispensable if the 
Church is to have that clear spiritual vision and that efficient use of its 
powers which betoken health. By all means let the Church define its 
faith and be loyal to its creed. But Christian doctrine will serve the 
Church best and glorify God most when, lifted up like a torch, it 
lightens the road for apostolic feet, or when, shining like a sun, it 
serves to illumine for a confused and tragic generation the true mean- 
ing and goal of man’s life. Organization, too, is necessary in the 
Church, and institutions must be created by the Church that the 
Church may do its work. But church order and church orders, 
ecclesiastical institutions and organizations of all kinds, will fulfil 
their highest function when they serve to equip the saints for the 
work of ministering, when all church members, the laity as well as the 
clergy, accept their obligation to be utterly Christian and strive to 
make Jesus Christ known, loved and obeyed wherever their influence 
extends. 

(b) And now the final word. The lordship of Fesus Christ demands 
that the Church be missionary. Jesus Christ, the world’s Saviour, 
summons His whole Church to missionary action. He bids His 
Church to go in the spirit of His love to all men everywhere for their 
physical succour. He commands His Church to bring all men 
everywhere to His living self for their spiritual redemption. 

The chief need of mankind, whether in the hidden recesses of 
individual souls or over the whole range of human relationships, is 
redemptive love. That is the love which in the New Testament is 
called agape and which is marked by a passionate and tender concern 
for the needs, physical as well as spiritual, of other people. This love, 
which is the gift of Jesus Christ and the manifestation of His Spirit, 
invades human selfishness with a power that wins self-centred men 
and women, as persons and in groups, to find a new centre for their 
lives in the love and life of God. No other religion, save the Christian 
religion, has either magnified or practised this love, and the Christian 
Church has practised it all too little. 

Amid the widespread and appalling misery which obtains to-day 
in vast areas of the world, Jesus Christ summons His Church to a 
world-wide ministry of succour. The historic missionary tradition 
which, following the example of Christ, has joined to the preaching 
of the Word the healing of the sick, the feeding of the hungry, 
the alleviation of human woe in every form, needs to-day to be inten- 
sified by all churches everywhere. Those churches in particular 
which have not suffered as other churches have suffered are specially 
called by Christ to this ministry of succour. 
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But no ministry of succour, however tenderly expressed and 
efficiently organized, will meet the needs of the human situation. 
When the world craves to know the meaning of salvation, and when 
millions have been disillusioned by devotion to false saviours, it is 
the time of all times for the Christian Church, by word and by deed, 
to interpret to passionate and despairing people that there is a 
Redeemer who can give true life to men and establish righteousness 
and judgment in the earth. 

We cannot remind ourselves too often in an hour like this that 
the Head of the Church is the living Lord Jesus Christ. The Lord 
whom we adore, and who made us one in Himself, is Lord also of 
the cosmos and the sovereign ruler of history. The calm, joyous 
awareness that Jesus Christ is Lord should dominate and control our 
entire outlook as we face the human situation to-day. 

Secular as well as religious writers begin to see in the lordship of 
Jesus Christ the one hope for mankind. One who has studied the 
history of civilization more exhaustively and with deeper insight 
than any other in our time, thus acclaims the only Figure known to 
the past who has redemptive relevancy for the present: 


And now as we stand and gaze, with eyes fixed upon the further shore, 
a single figure rises from the flood and straightway fills the whole horizon. 
That wh Saviour, and ‘He shall see of the travail of his soul and shall 
be satisfied’. 


A present-day poet puts these words into the mouth of the shepherds 
of Bethlehem, when they find the child in the manger, ‘Oh here and 
now our endless journey starts’. 

My brethren in Christ, this is He to whom we have all come; this 
is He also from whom we must all go forth. Jesus Christ the world 
Redeemer summons us, the representatives of His Church, to commit 
ourselves in holy unity to His missionary service. Our living Lord 
rises afresh out of the past before the eyes of our generation. 
From behind us and above us and beyond us He calls upon His 
Church, penitent for its failures and eager for fresh unity, to prove 
to all people that ‘the Father has sent the Son to be the Saviour of the 
world’. Jesus Christ calls us to move forward together on a world 
front, to fulfil that missionary task which He died to make possible 
and lives to make actual. He calls us to-day, whatever our name or 
sign, to tighten the belt of truth about our loins and in holy comrade- 
ship to set our feet upon the road to the City of God. Let us pursue 
the journey together until at length we meet the Victor coming 
towards us from the other side, and the word is heard above the noise 
of battle: “The kingdoms of this world have become the kingdoms of 
our God and of His Christ.’ 


Joun A. Mackay 
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THE BICENTENARY OF JONATHAN 
EDWARDS’ ‘HUMBLE ATTEMPT” 


By JOHN FOSTER, D.D. 


HE American editors, in a preface dated January 12th, 1748, 
applaud, ‘the great intention both of . . . our reverend and 
dear brethren in Scotland and of the worthy author of this exciting 
essay’. That was an unusual description for a serious book two 
hundred years ago. They say that they ‘cannot but recommend it 
to all who desire the coming of [Christ’s] Kingdom in its promised 
extent and glory in this wretched world’. Theirs is no easy optimism 
concerning the Kingdom. They write of ‘a terrible time coming in 
Europe, which we in depending America are likely to share in’. In 
the year 1948 their phrase may seem to require little alteration 
except for a reversal of the dependence. But should we to-day have 
faith to go on with these editors to their final paragraph? 


May God pour out on all his people abundantly the spirit of grace and 
supplications, and prepare them for the amazing changes hastening on the 
earth, both for previous trials, and for following glories. 


This zs an exciting book; exciting to some of us, because of its 
origins with the ‘reverend and dear brethren in Scotland’, but still 
more exciting if one thinks of its results. ‘Amazing changes’ were 
indeed ‘hastening on the earth’, among them, half a century ahead, 
the beginning of modern missions. And this book is one contributing 
factor to the Missionary Awakening. As so often in Christian history, 
a prophet feels his own time to be the end of the ages: the Lord will 
come. And the prophecy’s fulfilment is the end of an age. The 
Lord does come, not in final glory, but in the relative manifestation 
of one more of His mighty acts. It is supremely so with the 
eschatological interest of this writing of Jonathan Edwards. 

‘Humble Attempt’ is as unsatisfactory an abbreviation of 
Edwards’ title as ‘Enquiry’ is of William Carey’s. The trouble is 
that the full title is no less than 186 words in length. Here is a 
judicious selection from it: 


An Humble Attempt to promote an explicit agreement and visible 
union of God’s people Shcounh the world, in extraordinary prayer, for the 
revival of religion, and the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom on earth, 
pursuant to scripture-promises and prophecies concerning the last time. 

Occasioned i a late memorial published by a number of ministers in 
Scotland, and sent over to America; giving an account of a certain Concert 
for prayer . . . in which they desire the general concurrence of their 
Christian brethren everywhere. .. . 
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Together with seasonable considerations on the aspects of providence 
in many late wonderful dispensations, and the present state of things in the 


church and moral world; pointing out the fulfilling of the scriptures, and ‘ 


the voice of God to his people, in these events. 


Edwards writes under the text, Zechariah vit1, 20-22. He evidently 
owed this idea to a call to prayer, which he later quotes, issued in 
London in 1712 when the Protestant Succession was in danger.! 


Thus saith the Lord of hosts, It shall yet come to pass, that there shall 
come people, and the inhabitants of many cities; and the inhabitants of one 
city shall go unto another, saying, Let us go speedily to pray before the 
Lord, and to seek the Lord of hosts. I will go also. Yea, many people and 
strong nations shall come to seek the Lord of Hosts in Jerusalem, and to 
pray before the Lord. 


As is the way with a preacher, Edwards is concerned in the first 
art (subdivided into four sections) with “The text opened’. Scripture 
ere, he sees, speaks of a ‘disposition to prayer and union in it’, 

which will spread more and more widely, and with which ‘will 

gradually be introduced a revival of religion’. 


Religion shall be propagated, till the awakening reaches those that are 
in the highest stations, and till whole nations be awakened, and there be 
at length an accession of many of the chief nations of the world to the 
church of God. 


It is ‘a visible union, an union by explicit agreement’. So we may 
infer that such an undertaking would be ‘a becoming and happy 
thing, what would be acceptable to God and attended with glorious 
success’. 

This brings him, in section iii, to describe the origin of the 
Concert for Prayer in Scotland in October 1744: 


A number of ministers . . . taking into consideration the state of God’s 
church, and of the world of mankind, judged that the providence of God at 
such a day did loudly call . . . to united extraordinary applications to the 
God of all grace . . . that he would fill the whole earth with his glory. 


The agreement for such ‘prayerfulness for the coming of Christ’s 
kingdom’ was taken up in ‘the four chief towns, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen and Dundee and many country towns and congregations 
in various parts of the land’. The number of praying societies in 
Edinburgh is ‘very considerable’. Mr Robe, of Kilsyth, reports 
‘thirty societies of young people there newly erected, some of which 
consisted of upwards of thirty members. As to Glasgow, this union 
was unanimously agreed to by about forty-five praying societies 
there’. Originally it was for two years, but just before the time 
expired it was agreed to print a memorial and send it abroad 


1 When, to use the metaphor of the preacher, Bolingbroke seemed likely to 
play Ahithophel to the Pretender’s Absalom. 
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to their brethren in various parts, proposing to them . . . to join in the 
continuance of this method of united prayer, and in endeavouring to 
promote it. Copies . . . have lately been sent over to New England (to 
the number of near 500) directed to be distributed in almost every country 
of this province of the Massachusets-Bay, and also in several parts of 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Carolina and Georgia . . . with a letter 
subscribed by twelve ministers in Scotland. 


‘Subscribed’ here does not seem to mean ‘signed’, because Edwards 
later answers a possible objection about anonymity by saying that 
‘they concealed their names from what may be called an excess of 
modesty’. Among them, we may be sure, were William M‘Culloch 
of Cambuslang, John Robe of Kilsyth, John Maclaurin of the North 
West Church, Glasgow, Thomas Gillespie of Carnoch, John Willison 
of Dundee and, perhaps, the youngest of them, John Erskine, then 
of Kirkintilloch. These were the chief of Edwards’ admirers in 
Scotland, influenced by him, and sharing with him news about the 
revival, like his own Great Awakening in New England, which had 
broken out in Scotland, beginning in 1742 from Cambuslang. 

The next section (iv) gives the Scottish memorial in full. The 
original Concert was to give part of Saturday evening and Sunday 
morning each week, and of the first Tuesday of February, May, 
August and November to ‘prayer that our Lord’s kingdom may 
come, joined with praises’. There was to be no hard-and-fast 
observance of the letter of the agreement—these were ‘friendly, 
harmonious resolutions, with liberty to alter circumstances as shall 
be found expedient’. Understood in this way, they suggest con- 
tinuance and extension of the arrangement. Ministers and others 
might periodically publish ‘short and nervous scriptural persuasives 
and directions to the duty in view’ and preach frequently about it. 
They wish it to be ‘by no means understood as restricted to any 
denomination or party . . . but to be extended to all . . . who 
have at heart the interest of vital Christianity and the power of 
godliness’. So far it has been spread by private letters; now comes 
this printed memorial. The first period has been two years; now 
seven years are suggested. Discontinuance would look like 


fainting in prayer, against which we are so expressly warned in scripture. 
And would not this be the more unsuitable at this time, in any within the 
British dominions, when they have the united calls of such public chastise- 
ments and deliverances to more concern than ever about public reformation? 


The reference here is to the ’45 Rebellion and its defeat. 

Edwards then goes on to Part II, seven sections about ‘motives 
to a compliance with what is proposed in the memorial’. First, ‘the 
latter-day glory not yet accomplished’. Old and New Testament 


alike speak of a universal victory beyond anything which history 
yet records: 
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The time will come, when there will not be one nation remaining in 
the world, which shall not embrace the true religion. . . . Now will any 
one be so unreasonable as to say, that all these things do not signify more 
than that one third part of the world should be brought into the church 
of Christ; beyond which it cannot be pretended that the Christian religion 
has ever yet reached, in its greatest extent? Those countries which belonged 
to the Roman empire that were brought to the profession of Christianity 
after the reign of Constantine . . . bear, I suppose, no greater proportion 
to what the habitable world now is than the land of Canaan did to the 
Roman empire. . . . These things make it very evident that the main 
fulfilment . . . is still to come. 


Similarly in respect of duration, the Scriptures speak of lasting peace 
and prosperity, for ‘many generations’, ‘a thousand years’, ‘as long 
as the moon endureth’; how different from the mere snatches of 
rest and refreshment which the Church has yet enjoyed! Moreover, 
the state foretold is final: 


Whatever revolutions and confusions there may be in the world for a 
long time, the cause of truth, the righteous cause, shall finally prevail, and 
God’s holy people should at ‘last inherit the earth and reign on earth . . 
ya ane being as it were in travail, till truth and holiness are brought 
ort 


Second, ‘the latter-day glory unspeakably great’. Edwards 
illustrates from scripture passages which speak of ‘a time of vast 
increase of knowledge’, ‘wherein religion and true Christianity shall 
in every respect be uppermost in the world’, ‘a time of wonderful 
union and the most universal peace’, ‘when all heresies shall be 
exploded, and the church of God shall not be rent’, ‘society .. . 
shall appear in excellent order . . . temporal prosperity . . . health 

. joy’. And he concludes, ‘Surely it is worth praying for’. 

Third, ‘Christ prayed and laboured and suffered in order to the 
glory and happiness of that day’. 

Fourth, ‘the whole creation travails in pain’. 

Fifth, ‘precepts, encouragements, and examples’. It is here that 
in quoting Psalm cil, 16, which he reads ‘he shall appear in his 
glory’, Edwards asks, ‘Who knows but that the generation here 
spoken of, may be this present generation?’ He goes on, 


Since it is the pleasure of God so to honour his people as to carry on all 
the designs of his kingdom in this way, viz. by the prayers of his saints; 
this gives us great reason to think that whenever the time comes that God 
gives an extraordinary spirit of prayer for the advancement of his kingdom 
on earth—which is God’s great aim in all preceding providences, and the 
main thing that the spirit of prayer in the saints aims at—then the fulfilment 
of this event is nigh. 


Sixth, ‘motives to excite us’. Edwards shows how much there is 
in present circumstances to make men feel their need and to awaken 
their desire: 
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The great outward calamities in which the world is involved; and 
particularly the weedy. war that embroils and wastes the nations of 
Christendom, and in which our nation has so great a share, may well make 
all that believe God’s word and love mankind, earnestly long and pray for 
the day when the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the nations shall beat 
their swords into plow-shares. 


He refers to a pamphlet printed in London and re-issued in Scotland, 
called Britain’s Remembrancer, 


by which it seems that . . . if vice should continue to prevail and encrease 
for one generation more . . . it looks as though the nation could hardly 
continue in being, but must sink under the weight of its own corruption 
and wickedness. . . . 


He adds, “The church of Scotland has very much lost her glory’,! 
and ‘how lamentable is the moral and religious state of those 
American colonies, and of New England in particular!’ 


As there is much in the present state of things to shew us our great 
need of this mercy and to cause us to desire it, so there is very much to 
convince us that God alone can bestow it. . . . Never was there an age 
wherein so many and learned elaborate treatises have been written .. . 
yet never were there so many infidels among those that were brought up 
under the light of the gospel. It is an age, as is supposed, of great light, 
freedom of thought, discovery of truth . . . detection of the weakness and 
bigotry of our ancestors . . . yet vice and wickedness did never so prevail. 


Then he goes on to give something of the other side of the picture, 
the religious awakenings which show that ‘it is apparently a day of 
the wonderful works of God’. Such awakenings have taken place in 
1732 at ‘Saltizburg in Germany’, in 1734 in New England, and 
later on a larger scale in England, Wales, Scotland and the Nether- 
lands; and from 1735 onwards among ‘the Indians in the Jerseys 
and Pennsylvania, even among such as never embraced Christianity 
before’, in Virginia and in Maryland. He ventures the opinion that 
‘God was about to do something more glorious. . . . May we not 
hope that these unusual commotions are the forerunners of something 
exceedingly glorious approaching?’ 

Seventh, and last, he points to ‘the beauty and good tendency of 
such Union’. Union is ‘the glory of the church of Christ. . . . She 
is one. This union should be manifested and become visible’. 

Part III answers objections, that such special prayer would be 
superstitious, whimsical, premature, inappropriate because the 
Kingdom of Christ is distant, novel. There is much common-sense 
here. For example, if anyone protests that our prayers ought to be 
unaffected by the circumstance that other groups about the world 
have undertaken to pray at the same time, Edwards points out that 


1'The reference here seems to be to the First Secession of 1740 and further 
divisions of 1747. 
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actually we are helped by such knowledge, and ‘there is no wisdom 
in finding fault with human nature as God has made it’. 

It is in this third part that Edwards develops his eschatology in 
some detail. As I read it, my feelings passed through three stages. 
The first was (as with the American editors, evidently) excitement. 
Edwards feels that they are on the eve, not only of great events, but 
of the greatest. In 1743 he had written to William M‘Culloch of 
Cambuslang, centre of the Scottish revival, that what was happening 
in Scotland and New England was 


only the forerunner of something vastly greater, more pure, more extensive. 
. . « I believe God will revive his work again before long, and that it will 
not wholly cease till it has subdued the whole earth. 


It is such thoughts which he develops here. 

Then I passed to disappointment, and almost to impatience. 
These speculations are all associated with an eschatology which 
history has disproved. Edwards is not alone in this. In 1737 Watts, 
writing the introduction to Edwards’ earlier booklet, Narrative of 
the Surprising Work of God in Norihampton (which incidentally was 
to contribute towards the Scottish revival of 1742, and so to the 
resulting Concert for Prayer in 1744), ended by expressing a wish 
that it might 


encourage faith and hope of the accomplishment of all his words of grace 
which are written in the Old Testament and in the New, concerning the 
large extent of this salvation in the latter days of the world. Come, Lord 


ner come quickly, and spread thy dominion through all the ends of the 
earth! 


Indeed with Watts we may go back to a date, 1719, before any of 
these revivals, when he wrote ‘Jesus shall reign where’er the sun’. 
That was the first missionary hymn in the English language. 
Perhaps it remains the greatest. And it, too, is associated, in the 
mind of the author, with the approach of this ‘latter-day glory’. 
Almost inevitably one exclaims, ‘One more misuse of Bible prophecy. 
One more misunderstanding of their own times!’ 

Then I came to calmer appraisal of Edwards’ work. Miscal- 
culations like this can be seen all down Christian history, starting 
from the New Testament itself. 'To say this is not to show irreverence 
to the Apostles, since the greatest of them owns, ‘We know in part 
and we prophesy in part . . . we see in a mirror darkly’. The point 
is, what do they see? With detail inaccurate, proportion wrong, 
perspective foreshortened, they do see God at work in His -world 
and moving forward to fulfilment of His purposes. So with regard 
to Watts’ hymn, whatever its eschatology in 1719, it was truly 
prophetic of the modern missionary movement which was to begin 
in 1792, the greatest of all time, when at last the Gospel would 
reach ‘people and realms of every tongue’. Jonathan Edwards’ book 
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is not only prophetic of the Missionary Awakening; it is a main 
factor in the progress towards it. 

The Scottish call to prayer, having been taken up in America, 
did not stop there. The youngest of the Scottish ministers who were 
in correspondence with Edwards was John Erskine. In 1784 when 
he was an old man and minister of the historic church of Greyfriars, 
Edinburgh, Erskine had correspondents, not now in Northampton, 
Massachusetts, but in the English county of Northamptonshire—a 
group of Baptist ministers.? In sending to them a parcel of books, 
he chanced to include a copy of Edwards’ Humble Attempt. Within 
a few weeks these men had resolved to keep the first Monday of 
each month for prayer for the revival of religion and the coming of 
the Kingdom. A circular letter from this association of ministers 
reads: 


The grand object of prayer is to be that the Holy Spirit may be poured 
down on our ministers and churches, that sinners may be converted, the 
saints edified, the interest of religion revived, and the name of God glorified. 
At the same time, remember, we trust you will not confine your requests 
to your own societies; or to your own immediate connexion; let the whole 
interest of the Redeemer be affectionately remembered, and the spread of 
the gospel to the most distant parts of the habitable globe be the object of 
your most fervent requests. 


To further this object in 1789 they issued an English edition of 
Edwards’ Humble Attempt. It was into this group that William 
Carey was soon to come, and from them, already for years given to 
praying for the Kingdom, that the first of the new missionary 
societies was to spring in 1792. 

The Baptists’ call to prayer influenced Independents in the 
Midlands, and some of these prayer groups lie behind the origins 
of the London Missionary Society too. But it is not a matter of one, 
or two, societies: the whole Missionary Awakening is upon us, and all 
the amazing progress of the last one hundred and fifty years. Now 
we may read again some of Edwards’ words, as prophecy fulfilled. 
God was about to do something more glorious. Something was 
beginning which would not wholly cease till it had gone out through 
the whole earth. Above all, God did carry on the designs of His 
Kingdom by the prayers of His saints. Not indeed ‘the latter-day 
glory’, but through their prayers and faithfulness ours is the day 
of the world-wide Church. 


JoHN FosTER 
1 Where on February 28, 1638 the signing of the Covenant began. 


2 Well set out, from the standpoint of B.M.S. origins, by E. A. Payne, The 
Prayer Call of 1784; and in his article in the Congregational Quarterly, July 1943. 











THE JEWISH-CHRISTIAN CONTROVERSY 
CONCERNING ISRAEL 


By JAKOB JOCZ, Pu.D. 


Be ee and Synagogue vis-d-vis during so long a period of 

history inevitably resulted in a controversy regarding retigious 
truth. The claims made on both sides were such as to admit of no 
compromise. Among the points under discussion was the question 
concerning the position of historical Israel. For both the Church 
and the Synagogue this was a question of vital importance. The 
sweeping statements on the part of the ‘New Israel’ left no room 
for Israel xara 8dépxa. On the other hand, the self-interpretation 
given by the Synagogue made the position of the Church impossible. 
It was felt on both sides that there could not be two Israels; either 
the Synagogue was right, and the Church had no raison d’étre, or 
else the Church was right and the Synagogue was nothing but an 
unfortunate survival. 

In such circumstances a dispassionate discussion proved im- 
possible in the past, neither party being mentally or spiritually 
prepared for it. The dialogue between Church and Synagogue came 
thus to an early end. Christian ascendancy was accompanied by a 
steady decline in the Jewish position, which further hampered a free 
exchange ‘of views. Seldom did Jew and Christian face one another 
on equal terms. In the famous public disputations in the later Middle 
Ages, the Jewish spokesman was under duress and in constant 
danger. Even the most tolerant of these controversies, that at 
Barcelona in 1263, in which the great Jewish scholar Moses Nach- 
manides was involved, resulted in evil consequences for the weaker 
avon Till modern times, it almost never came to a true dialogue 

etween Jew and Christian. Even Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho is 
more of a monologue than anything else, as Professor von Harnack 
has pointed out. ‘The discussion between Philip van Limborch, the 
famous Arminian theologian, and the Marrano physician Don Isaac 
Orobio,? is one of the few documents where both partners speak in 
an atmosphere of comparative freedom, but even here the Jewish 
opponent only reluctantly consented to its publication, which 
appeared in the year in which he died. The Chizzuk Emunah, by 

» Cf. Texte und Untersuchungen, xxxix, Leipzig, 1913, p. 34. 


4 
2 Cf. Limborch: De veritate religionis Christianae. Amica collatio cum erudito 
Judaeo, Gouda, 1687. 
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the Karaite R. Isaac of Troki, is a polemical treatise against Christi- 
anity and thus belongs to a different category of Jewish apologetics. 
It is only in modern times that the necessary conditions were created 
for a real dialogue between Jew and Christian. An example of such 
a controversy is the one which took place between the religious- 
philoso deat Welter Franz Rosenzweig (1886-1929) and the German 
Pastor Eugen Rosenstock. Here we meet with a colloquy which is 
carried on in an atmosphere of freedom, friendliness and great 
sincerity. A more superficial discussion of a similar nature took place 
between Martin Buber and Karl Ludwig Schmidt in January 1933.” 

Schoeps has placed the main issues in the ancient Jewish-Christian 
controversy under four headings: 


(1) Whether the Old Testament bears witness to the Messiahship 
of Jesus ; 

(2) Whether Israel’s election is, since the rejection of Jesus, 
transferred to the Church ; 

(3) Whether the destruction of the Temple was the result of the 
rejection of the Messiah ; 

(4) Whether the Law of Moses was abrogated by the new 
Revelation. 


These four points have remained the subject-matter of discussion 
between Jews and Christians throughout the centuries, and they are 
still vital issues to both faiths. It is the second of these subjects that 
concerns us here. 

The question concerning Israel is of more than academic 
importance. It touches some of the most vital issues of the Christian 
faith and thus deserves our repeated attention. 


I. THE JEWISH INTERPRETATION OF ISRAEL 


The phrase in the Synagogue’s liturgy, ‘atah behartanu mikol 
ha-amim’, (Thou hast chosen us from all the nations), expresses the 
consciousness of every religious Jew. He knows himself to belong 
to the chosen people and he is deeply aware of the privilege. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that this awareness is not a Rabbinic 
invention, but * its roots in the Bible. The Bible unequivocally 
presents God as the initiator of Jewish history. Jewish self-con- 
sciousness, which is so often misunderstood by Gentiles, has a 
religious basis. There is, however, a difference between the Rabbinic 
and the Biblical attitude. In the Bible Israel’s advantage is strictly 

1Cf. Rosenzweig: Briefe, Berlin, 1935; also H. J. Schoeps: Hiidischchristliches 
Religionsgesprach durch 19 Fahrhunderte, Berlin, 19 


7, 
2 Cf. Theologische Blatter, Sept. 1933; and Buber’s: Die Stunde und die 
Erkenntnis, Berlin, 1936. 
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circumscribed. Not his own worthiness, but God’s love for the 
Fathers (Deuteronomy xX, 15) is the main reason of Israel’s election. 
The God of the Bible is no respector of persons (cf. Ibid., verse 17) 
and is independent of man. Israel’s election is a mixed blessing, his 
punishment is the more severe as his privileges are the greater 
(cf. Deuteronomy xxvii, 15 ff; Amos I, 2). God retains his 
sovereignty against all human encroachment, and is not committed 
even to Israel. Neither Israel nor the land of Israel, nor even the 
Temple (cf. Jeremiah vil, 4-15) are inviolate by their own merit. 
Otto Weber, the director of the theological school of Elberfeld, in a 
small but important tract which well deserves greater publicity, has 
carefully brought out this point.1 The God of cat stands over 
against man in absolute independence (cf. Matthew 111, 9). 

When we turn from the Bible to the Rabbinic literature, we find 
ourselves in a different atmosphere. Here the dialectic of Israel’s 
position before God is replaced by a pious conviction that God and 
His people are irrevocably committed to one another. God and 
Israel become so inseparable that the Midrash does not hesitate to 
call them twins: R. Yannai reading snowwn (twins) for ‘non (undefiled) 
in Cant. v, 2, makes God to say ‘I am not greater than she [i.e. the 
dove=Israel] and she is not greater than I’; a similar thought is 
expressed by R. Joshua of Sichnin in the name of R. Levi (cf. Cant. 
R. ad loc.). Though the Rabbis are well aware that God is the 
Creator of all men, they are convinced of His special relation to 
Israel; Israel is His own and only possession (cf. Abboth vi, 10). 
Even Israel’s sins and failures alter nothing of this fact: ‘He dwells 
among them in the midst of their uncleanness’ is for them more 
than a pious hope (cf. Levertoff, Sifre Num. p. 1, n. 3 and 
p. 150); it is their firm conviction that God and Israel stand together. 
Whithersoever Israel is exiled, the Shechinah went with them; 
(cf. Montefiore and Loewe, Rabbinic Anthology, p. 64); even with 
defiled Israel the Shechinah still abides (Jbid., p. 104). In fairness 
to the Rabbis it must be admitted that the emphasis is often upon 
the faithful and covenant-keeping God rather than upon the worthi- 
ness of Israel. Nevertheless Israel’s merits play an important and 
decisive part. According to Sanh. x, 1, all Israel has a share in 
the world to come, for it says in Isaiah Lx, 21: “Thy people also shall 
be all righteous. . . .” Only heretics, apostates and other grave 
sinners are deprived of a future life (cf. Montefiore and Loewe, 
Op. cit., p. 48). But Israel on the whole receives forgiveness of 
sins on the day of atonement and is assured of acceptance with God. 

God has chosen his people and is thus committed to Israel. The 
question is asked whether Israel was created for the sake of the 
Torah or the Torah for the sake of Israel. The Midrash answers: 
surely the ‘Torah for the sake of Israel. Now if the Torah, which 
1 FJahwe der Gott und FJahwe der Gétze, Neukirchen, 1933. 
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was created for the sake of Israel, will endure for ever, how much 
more Israel which was created by its merit (Eccl. R. 1. 4). 
Whether worthy or unworthy, Israel remains a son of God (cf. 
Montefiore and Loewe, Rabbinic Anthology, pp. 95, 103, etc.). The 
Synagogue has always firmly held to the ‘sacred and inviolable’ 
promises of God (cf. Orobio, Israel Avenged, translated by Alex. 
McCaul, London, 1839, p. 134). This fundamental conviction has 
remained with Judaism to the present day. Judah ha-Levi (1085- 
1142 ?), the great Hebrew poet and philosopher, has worked out in 
his Kusari what Schoeps called ‘the perfectly developed teaching of 
election’. It is here that the difference between St Paul and Judaism 
appears in all its significance. Ha-Levi explains that the Jewish 
proselyte and his seed will have a great share in the nearness of 
God, ‘but with all this the one received into our faith is not made 
equal with the native’.! This favourable position of the Jew is almost 
described as a physical disposition which even disobedience is unable 
to destroy (cf. Jbid., 1, 95). As Schoeps puts it: ‘Election is for Judah 
ha-Levi spermatically determined’.? It is by reason of this fact that 
Jewish writers draw a sharp distinction between Jew and non-Jew. 
God’s dealing with Israel is accepted at an entirely different level. 
What is expected of a Jew is not expected of a Gentile. The keeping 
of the Law is the privilege and duty of the Jewish people only, and 
is not obligatory for the Gentiles. The Rabbis have thus formulated 
the seven commandments for the sons of Noah which according to 
them contain the main principles of moral conduct for the Gentile 
world (cf. Gen. R. xxxiv, 8). This conception has dominated 
Judaism for many centuries. Even so enlightened a person as Moses 
Mendelssohn in a letter to the Prince of Brunswick (January 
1770), explaining that no religion making exclusive claims can 
contain the truth, yet adds that, as far as Israel was concerned, God 
was pleased ‘to endow this special people with a special gift’; but 
‘all other peoples of the earth may and ought to live in accordance 
with the light of nature and thus attain to salvation’ (cf. Schoeps, 
p. 95 f.). The attitude of Judaism to the Gentile world was strongly 
influenced by this conception of a double standard. The more 
modern ‘Noachidic approach’, as Mr Kosmala calls it,? made by a 
few outstanding Jews, notably the late Rabbi of Leghorn, Elie 
Benamozegh, towards the Gentiles, has the fundamental difference 
between Jew and Gentile as its basis. One of the most outspoken 
modern champions of the physical importance of Israel is the 
already mentioned Franz Rosenzweig, in his voluminous book, Der 

1A. Zifrinowitsch edition, Warsaw, 1911, p. 64: (I. 115)... 

nURA py wmN2 03939 Tan mre Xd ar So py. 

2 ‘Die Erwahlung ist fiir Jehuda ha-Levi samenhaft gebunden’ (op. cit. p. 173). 
For a further explanation of ha-Levi’s position, see Schoeps’s article in laica, 
Heft & Oct. 1946—‘Weiteres zur Auserwahlung Israels.’ 


“4 Kosmala and R. Smith: The Few in the Christian World, 1942, p. 99. 
2 
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Stern der Erlésung (Frankfurt-on-Maine, 1921). ‘Blutsgemeinschaft’ 
(blood-relationship) is the keynote to Rosenzweig’s conception of 
historic Israel (cf. op. cit. p. 378): To a people which has already 
reached its goal in time and thus requires no further development, 
growth, he explains, would mean a denial of its eternity (Ibid., 
Ppp. 413, 416, etc.). Reading Rosenzweig, one has the impression 
that he is idealizing Israel with the purpose of outbidding the claims 
of the Church. The difference, however, is important: while the 
Church builds her unity upon doctrine, Rosenzweig, drawing the 
last conclusion of a latent tendency, supports the structure of 
Judaism upon the unity of blood (cf. also Schoeps, op. cit., p. 127). 
Schoeps has accepted the physical interpretation offered by Rosen- 
zweig. He explains that it is Israel’s destiny to remain a people 
apart ‘for the sake of the Covenant between the One God with the 
one nation to which at the end of days will be added the one [i.e. 
the whole of] humanity’ (Zbid., p. 128). 

The peculiarity of the present position lies in the fact that repre- 
sentative Jewish writers such as Rosenzweig, Buber, Schoeps and 
Sholem Asch give a positive interpretation of the meaning of the 
Gospel. In this they go further than the traditional teaching of 
Judaism which seandel Christianity and Islam as only a preparation 
of the way for the Messiah (ha-Levi, Kusari tv, 23; Maimonides, 
Mishne Torah, Kings x1, 4). Schoeps believes that God speaks as 
truly to mankind through the Gospel as he does through the 
Tentateuch and that the truth he reveals is one, but that the 
‘unchanging same God has revealed his truth discriminately’! for 
Israel upon Sinai, for Christendom upon Golgotha. The difference, 
however, is of an absolute nature and remains inviolate (cf. op. cit. 


pp. ro f.). 


Il. THE CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION OF ISRAEL 


It is not possible to discuss the conception of Israel without due 
reference to St Paul. It would lead us beyond the scope of this 
essay to review the whole field of St Paul’s epistles bearing on this 
subject, but the theme is familiar to Christian readers. We must, 
however, emphasize the fact that the Apostle’s views, revolutionary 
as they are, have their roots in the Old ‘Testament. Isaiah x1x, 23 ff., 
where Israel is classed as ‘third’ (mv~$w) side by side with his arch- 
enemies Egypt and Syria, and where the latter are also called God’s 
people, is as startling as St Paul’s view that not all who are of Israel 
are Israel, a deduction which he made from God’s acceptance of 
Isaac and Jacob while rejecting Ishmael and Esau, though they 
were brothers (cf. Romans Ix. 6-13). 


1‘Der unverinderliche gleiche Gott hat seine Wahrheit unterschiedlich 
offenbart.’ 
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It seems to us that St Paul’s conception of Israel is governed by 
four fundamental propositions: (1) The absolute sovereignty of God 
—‘he hath mercy on whom he will and whom he will he hardeneth’ 
(Romans 1x, 18); (2) the supremacy of spiritual relationship with 
Abraham as against the narrow physical interpretation (cf. Romans 
ul, 28 f.; Galatians 111, 7~—29); (3) the absolute equality of mankind 
before God—‘there is no distinction between Jew and Greek’ 
(cf. Romans III, 22; X, 12); (4) in Christ Jesus the middle wall of 
partition is broken down and Jew and Gentile are reconciled in 
one body (Ephesians 11, 14-16; cf. Colossians 111, 10 f.). 

With all that, the Apostle holds firmly to the privileged position 
of Israel (cf. Romans 111, 1; 1x, 4). It has been suggested that this 
inconsistency was due to an intense religious patriotism, but the 
real reason lies somewhere else. St Paul’s conception of Israel was 
formed not merely in view of his historical knowledge and personal 
experience, but at a higher level. That Israel, seen from below, had 
failed, was obvious to the Apostle; but that the God who had chosen 
Israel never fails, he knew with an even deeper knowledge; hence 
his faith in Israel’s ultimate redemption. The key to his reasoning 
regarding Israel lies in the question: ‘shall their want of faith make 
of none effect the faithfulness of God??—He answers: ‘God forbid!’ 
Israel thus remains Israel in spite of himself, God has not cast off 
his people (Romans x1, 2). ‘The Apostle’s attitude to historic Israel 
was further influenced by another factor deeply imbedded in his 
argument. We are referring to his Hebrew awareness of the unique 
significance of history as a postulate of the Christian Faith. To him, 
the Christian Church was anchored in the history of his people, 
otherwise the meaning of the Old ‘Testament would fall to the 
ground. With the help of the conception of the Remnant he was 
thus able to establish an organic unity between the Church of God 
on both sides of the Cross. Seen from this perspective, Abraham 
indeed becomes the father of all believers, i.e. Jews and Gentiles 
(cf. Galatians 111, 7-9). But even so, an inconsistency remains which 
could not have escaped the Apostle’s keen intellect. 

We would suggest that the difficulty arises from the tension 
between personal faith and collective vocation. This double aspect 
of election carries a logical contradiction which is of the same 
nature as God’s omniscience and human freedom. Election, as 
God’s sovereign dealing with man interpreted in terms of personal 
salvation, can be received or rejected; election interpreted in terms 
of collective vocation is the inescapable fate of a people. The Midrash 
contains a few sentences which well illustrate this point. It is said 


1 Cf. Eph, 11. 20; in spite of the order ‘ stles and Prophets’ we take prophets 
to refer to O.T’. against H. M. Gwatkin: H. Dict. of the Bible, tv, 128a, and Eric 
Graham: New Commentary, edited by Gore, etc., p. 544, as it suits the context 
better. Cf. also J. A. Selbie: H. Dict. of Bible, 1, 499b. 
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in Deuteronomy xxx, 6, ‘Is he not thy father and thy owner?’ If 
thy father, why thy owner? If thy owner, why thy father? When the 
Israelites do God’s will, He has pity upon them, as a father has pity 
on his children. When they do not do his will, He rules over them, 
as an owner rules over his slaves. As the slave, whether voluntarily 
or involuntarily, has to serve his Master, and even against his will, 
so you shall accomplish God’s will, whether voluntarily or involun- 
tarily, and even against your will (Exod. R. xxiv, 1. Montefiore’s 
translation, Rabbimc Anthology, p. 69; cf. also ibid. p. 72). In spite of 
failure of the individual Jew, historic Israel is fulfilling his mission 
as a witness of God, for God’s will is never frustrated. 

On turning from St Paul to the later Church we find ourselves 
in a maze of confused thoughts and utterances regarding Israel. As 
the tension between Church and Synagogue developed, Christian 
opinion grew in severity. Already the Epistle of Barnabas refers to 
the non-Christian Jews with obvious contempt. Justin is much more 
lenient, but he strongly deprecated the Jewish trust in their physical 
descent: ‘you deceive yourselves while you fancy that because you 
are the seed of Abraham, therefore you shall fully inherit the good 
things. announced to be bestowed by God through Christ’ (Dial. 
chap. 44, cf. also chaps. 125 and 140). His views laid down in the 
135th chapter of the Dialogue have dominated the Christian outlook 
ever since. Referring to the Christians, Justin says: ‘We who have 
been quarried out from the belly of Christ are the true Israelitic 
race . . . understand, therefore [he says to his Jewish listeners], 
that the seed of Jacob now referred to is something else, and not as 
may be supposed, spoken of your people.’ He concludes the chapter 
with an emphatic distinction between the physical and the spiritual 
Israel, two different ‘races’ having nothing in common. 

The Church, however, has not felt satisfied with Justin’s view. 
In the way stood the great Apostle to the Gentiles with his discourse 
on Israel in the Epistle to the Romans. To the present day Christian 
opinion is strongly divided on this important point. We would 
mention only a few modern writers who have taken up the subject. 
The Roman Catholic Professor Bernhard Bartmann, in his essay, 
Der Glaubensgegensaitz zwischen Fudentum und Christentum (Pader- 
born, 1938), restates the traditional view that the Jewish people has 
forfeited its right with the rejection of Christ. He therefore holds 
that St Paul has unreservedly transferred the promises from old- 
Israel to new-Israel’ (Ibid., p. 30). It is interesting to note that the 
significance of the Old Testament for the Christian Church is 
somehow involved in this question. Professor Bartmann conse- 
quently follows the Roman Catholic view which limits the Old 
Testament as a witness towards the Messiah (cf. Thomas Aquinas, 
Ad. Col. 2, Lect. 4). The connexion between the two Testaments 
is thus purposely disrupted. Jesus, he explains, ‘knows himself as 
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absolute beginning’ and does not ‘think and operate historically but 
prophetico-vertically’ (Ibid., p. 74). It is also worth noting that 
Luther seems to have held a similar view. He looks upon the Jews 
as a people having only a physical connexion with Abraham, which 
therefore can make no claims to the promises reserved for the 
spiritual Israel. Physical Israel is ‘a carnal and servile people and 
not the heir of God’ (Com. to Galatians, chap. Iv, p. 24 f.). At another 
place, Luther speaks of the glory of the Jews having been transferred 
to the Gentile world (Jbid., chap. 111, p. 29). He also denies in a later 
tract that St Paul foresaw in Romans xi their ultimate conversion.! But 
Luther’s severe judgment has not prevailed. In the Protestant 
churches, especially in England, it has become the tradition to look 
> the Jews as still the chosen people but, as it were, in suspension. 
‘Their reinstatement will take place with their conversion. At this place 
we would specially mention the great English Hebraist John Lightfoot 
(1602-1675), who firmly believed in the ultimate conversion of the 
whole Jewish people, though this was not his earlier view. Between 
the time of the Evangelical revival and our own time there grew up 
a considerable literature on the subject which we cannot take into 
account here. It has been a characteristic feature of English Chris- 
tianity for the last one hundred and fifty years to assign a prominent 
place to the Jewish people, especially in the context of prophetic 
and eschatological study. 

Professor Walter Zimmerli, in a thoughtful and balanced article, 
has recently rediscussed the subject in the light of the Bible.? His 
view well represents that of Evangelical Christendom to-day. It is 
interesting to note, however, that in some respects his opinion 
agrees with the well-known Roman Catholic philosophical writer, 
Jacques Maritain.* Both of them are convinced of the continuance 
of Israel’s election, and both agree as to their ultimate conversion. 
‘The people of Israel’, says Maritain, ‘remains the priestly people. 
The bad Jew is a kind of bad priest; God will have no one raise his 
hand against either. And even before recognizing Christ, the true 
Israelite, in whom there is no guile, by virtue of an unbreakable 
promise, wears the livery of the Messiah’ (Jbid., p. 153). Professor 
Zimmerli rightly sees the problem of Israel’s position not in the 
light of his desert or merit, but of God’s faithfulness (cf. op. cit., 
p. 115f.). He suggests that the meaning of the reversal of the 
order, not Jew-Gentile but Gentile-Jew, is intended as a lesson 
that ‘only by grace and never by works can we find the way to 
God’. 


1 Vom Schem Hamphoras und vom Geschlecht Christi; for a discussion of Luther’s 
attitude > ae the Jews, see Roi: Die evangelische Christenheit und die Fuden, 
1, pp. 21 ff. 

2 Cf. Judaica, Heft 2, July 1945—‘Biblische Grundlinien zur Judenfrage.’ 


. sr Redeeming the Time (Geoffrey Bles, London, 1944)—The mystery of 
srael, ; 
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III. THe THeotocicat Issurs INVOLVED IN THE CONTROVERSY 


In the juxtaposition of historic Israel and the Christian Church 
several vital issues are raised. We shall only be able to treat these 
questions in a perfunctory manner. 


(a) History and the Individual 


The Christian drama of redemption, which is based upon the 
Incarnation in time, has prevented the Church from accepting the 
Greek conception of history. Not sameness, unqualified perpetuity, 
but uniqueness and singularity of every moment in history in which 
man makes decisions of eternal significance is the Hebrew con- 
ception of time. This is the Christian basis for the view that history 
has a purpose. The ethical implications of this fact have been 
obscured for us by a collective outlook derived from Judaism. 
Time is essentially the battleground, not of ‘humanity’, but of the 
individual, for the simple reason that only he can make decisions of 
ethical, i.e., eschatological value. On the ethical plane, man faces 
Eternity, not in a collective, but in a strictly personal capacity. 
Christian thinkers must for ever be grateful to Kierkegaard for his 
rediscovery of the meaning of Time. His ‘Instant’, which Lowrie 
calls ‘an atom of eternity in time’ (Kierkegaard, p. 577), seems to 
us to move paradoxically in two opposite directions—horizontally, 
on the line of history; vertically—in the direction of Eternity. 
History can thus only make sense sub specie aeternitatis. Its purpose 
is to give man the opportunity of choice. The privilege of choice, 
however, is the prerogative of the individual. Every man of every 
age must choose for himself. ‘Thus, as long as history lasts the 
decision on Good Friday is not the final decision for all Jews of all 
ages. Every Jew challenged by the Gospel is still confronted with 
the same choice as his forefathers two thousand years ago. But this 
choice is strictly personal. He can only decide for himself. ‘The 
consequence of a decision may affect others for generations to come, 
but the responsibility is that of the individual. It is thus not only 
historically but also theologically and ethically wrong to speak of 
the ‘Jews’ having rejected Christ. Christ can only be accepted and 
rejected individually and not en masse. Apart from the fact that the 
verdict of the Jewish crowd on Good Friday was not vox populi in 
the strictest sense, faith in the Messiahship of Jesus then as now 
remains in the domain of personal decision. The collectivization of 
Christianity was its greatest tragedy; we must learn once more to 
interpret the Christian Faith in terms of personal conviction. 


(b) The Church and the World 


Professor Karl Barth has repeatedly stressed the significance of 
the fact that Christ died in Jerusalem and not in the pagan city of 
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Rome. The chief perpetrator of the death of the Son of God was 
the People of God. The religious man, with his theology, respecta- 
bility and moral standard, took offence at the Son of God. He 
found himself outraged when confronted with a presentation 
of God which did not quite tally with his own pre-conceived ideas. 
Herein lies the irony of his situation. The fact that it was the 
Church of God which became guilty of her Lord’s death has never 
been seriously treated by Christian writers. A defective view of 
revelation, based on a heterogeneous theory of progress, made it 
possible to disrupt the unity of the Church on both sides of the 
Cross and to drive a wedge between the Old and the New Testa- 
ment. This has obscured the incredible and amazing fact of the 
Church’s complicity in the death of the Son of God. 

The tendency towards deification of the Church against which 
Kierkegaard fought so courageous a battle can only be halted by a 
recognition of this humiliating fact. In the light of the Cross the 
Church stands revealed in her true position, i.e., guilty of the death 
of the Son of God. The Communion of Saints is always and at the 
same time the communion of sinners if we properly distinguish 
between the Church upon earth and the Church in Heaven. Here, 
in this world, man always stands guilty before God both inside and 
outside the Church. There is only this difference, that within the 
Church he acknowledges his guilt and asks for forgiveness. 

In the light of history and above all of church history, there is 
no other conclusion possible. The failure of Israel is the failure of 
man at his best; i.e., the failure of the religious man before God. 


(c) The Reversal of Human Standards 


It is now universally recognized that the Pharisees have been 
mis-interpreted by Christian writers. A grave injustice has been 
done to them. It has become commonplace to associate the name of 
Pharisee with hypocrisy. This is the result of a misunderstanding 
of their position in history and in the New Testament. They were not 
the hypocrites as commonly understood; on the contrary, they were, 
or most of them were, sincere and religious people.* The Pharisee 
is the prototype of the English puritan whom we shall find it difficult 
to call a hypocrite in the ordinary sense of the word. If Jesus 
upbraided them, it was not because they were worse than the 
publicans and sinners, but because they knew themselves to be 
better than these. Judged by human standards they certainly were. 
But the standards of the Kingdom of God are of a different order. 
There, the first are last and the last first. The publican, the harlot, 
the sinner gratefully embraced the offer of salvation, while the pious 
and God-fearing Pharisee remained behind; the pagan Gentiles 


1 For a recent discussion of the Pharisees, see Professor Gottlob Schrenk: 
Judaica, Heft 2, July, 1945, pp. 117 ff. 
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opened their hearts to the Gospel message, while the Chosen People 
persecuted the Church. That many should come from east and west 
and sit down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, while the sons of the 
Kingdom are cast forth in outer darkness (Matthew vil, 11 f.) is 
the greatest blow to all human standards. 

There is hardly a word in Matthew xxi which cannot be applied 
with equal justice to historic Christianity. The Christian Church 
stands where historic Israel stands—i.e., under the judgment of God. 
Luther grasped the situation very well when he pointed out the 
greater sin of the Church as compared with Israel, in as much as it 
enjoyed greater privilege (cf. introduction to Com. on Galatians). 
We misread both Matthew xxi and Romans 1x-x1 if we fail to 
include historic Christianity in the picture. It is Dr Karl Barth’s 
greatest merit to have done the Church this service. Richard Hooker, 
in an interesting passage, with prophetic insight foresees the possi- 
rt of Israel’s return while the Church may be broken off for the 
hardness of her heart: ‘it will be such a judgment as will amaze all 
the powers and principalities which are above’ (Sermon VI, 20). 
Then as now the principle holds good: the first shall be last, the 
last first. 

The Synagogue stands as a perpetual challenge and warning to 
the Christian Church. It is a terrible reminder: ‘if God spared not 
the natural branches, neither will he spare thee’ (Romans x1, 21). 
Franz Werfel recognized Israel’s function in history as a witness to 
Christ’s suffering in the negative sense (cf. Zwischen Oben und Unten, 
Stockholm, 1946, p. 300), but what is a minus in history may well 
be a plus in Eternity, for the standards of the Kingdom are a reversal 
of our own. 

The controversy between Church and Synagogue, which is 
Israel, must remain an open question on this side of history, and 
the answer must come from God and not from man. The Church 
in making room for her elder brother humbly acknowledges the 
inscrutable judgments of Almighty God. In Israel she sees reflected 
her own position and, praying for Israel, she prays for herself. 


J. Jocz 


1 Cf. Professor Zimmerli’s remarks, op. cit., p. 95. 
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FEAR, DUTY AND LOVE 
AS ULTIMATE MOTIVES FOR CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


By NELS F. S. FERRE, Pu.D. 


1 agliectec ti are for pagans. Pdpans are everywhere. Modern 

missions, of course, are for people in non-Christian lands. 
But they are equally for the non-Christian in our so-called Christian 
lands. Kierkegaard is, indeed, painfully right: our problem is for the 
Christians so-called to become so in fact. ‘To be a Christian decisively 
is to be generally compelled by Christian motives, by the dominating 
master-motive of the constraining love of Christ. Yet this drive to 
give and to be given for the world, rather than to get from it, is 
seldom in any of us the clear-cut pattern of life that we talk about. 
The following analysis of motives should, therefore, be rather 
intimately applicable to us all. 

The first motive which we want to examine, both in the messenger 
and in the hearer, is that of fear. We take this first because it seems 
generally to be the dominating motive of actual life everywhere. 
People are more deeply and easily aroused by what they fear than 
by what they love. ‘That is why evil makes the most interesting 
news. ‘That is also why a ‘moral equivalent to war’ at this stage is 
largely Utopian. By the dominating drives which centrally master 
the actual self, man wants his own way, wants to have things first 
of all mostly for himself, and wants recognition and admiration for 
himself. The frustrations which result from his constant contention 
with conflicting wills, and also from the violating of his deepest self 
below his strongest actual motivations, set up tensions which thwart 
spontaneously out-going attitudes towards others. By fear, man, so 
to speak, sinks into himself. 

Fear is a function of defence. With most people, God is not real 
unless they fear Him. That is so because fear is the level at which 
all things are most real to them. Pleasure, they say, is mostly escape 
from pain; peace is mostly escape from tension. Other realities are 
overtones never quite convincing by themselves and for themselves. 
Behind them lurks the dread unknown. Thus, unless they fear God, 
He is not compellingly real to them. Subconsciously the accompani- 
ments of fear—dread, rebellion, hatred—thrust themselves athwart 
the beginnings of adoration, gratitude and love. These attitudes are 
consequently seldom spontaneously strong, at least continuously. 
To do away with the foundation of fear, therefore, except to the 
point where it is replaced by unforced duty or by genuine love, 
which few ever find in abundant measure in this life, is also to do’ 
away with faith itself. 
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In most people’s experience there is, consequently, a real place 
for a personal Devil and an eternal Hell. Unless evil is personalized 
and final, the goodness of God, which is less real to them than evil, 
can surely never be convincingly personalized and final. If we are 
to get beyond the present motives, we cannot, in any case, ignore 
them without penalties. The emotions of fear can be used for 
missionary purposes in much the same way as they are sometimes 
constructively used for patrioticends. ‘The nation is mostly a ‘closed 
society’, and yet plays a needful function in man’s life. It is in one 
real sense God’s work at the level of creation. We often fail to 
realize how much is similarly given and how much work is similarly 
done for missionary purposes precisely through sub-Christian 
motives. It is, however, better to have right done through these 
motives than wrong. It is far better, for instance, to have money 
given for missionary purposes to prevent Communism than to have 
it given to the Ku Klux Klan. If Christianity is to be a mass- 
movement, in any case, our endeavours to impel missionary activity 
will have to be geared into people’s actual motivations. It is fairly safe 
to assume that few missionary supporters or even missionaries have 
the mature Christian compassion which characterized Saint Francis. 

Not only should we reckon, consequently, with these cosmic 
fears of God, the Devil and Hell. We should also consider the need 
to fear oneself. I do not mean merely fear for the self, fear that 
God will damn or the Devil damage his life and interests. A man 
needs to fear with deep dread his own self. What do we actually 
know that is worse than to be slave of one’s own imperious self? A 
man wounds and hounds and tortures himself beyond description. 
The mystics claim that self-will alone burns in Hell. That is quite 
enough punishment for anyone who knows how hot that fire can be. 
Jacob Boehme suggests, besides, that when the temporal pleasures 
and external light which now deceive the self are taken away in 
death, the fires of self-will will burn incomparably more fiercely. 
When a genuine call to go to the mission field comes to a man, for 
instance, and he refuses, he should know that he has thereby gone 
to a truly foreign land, the land of misery, away from himself and 
away from his deepest friendship. The fear of that isolating guilt 
which haunts the deeper self and twists him on the torture rack of 
the unforgiven ought to compel his decision, if he care neither for 
God nor for man. Nor will he ever escape the objective consequences 
of disobedience until they are paid for by God and man. As a man 
sows he shall reap. ‘It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God.’ 

Most messengers have also to experience fear for the world, if 
they are to do anything about it. That is why Hell has to threaten 
dying souls, For Hell is ever the destiny of the unrepentant. Liberal 
preaching rang false to the fearful heart, because it lacked the note 
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of Hell, the moralizing of the future life. Nor will a purgatory take 
the place of Hell. Purgation is for the saved, the improving of the 
good; Hell is for the unsaved, for those with hardened hearts. The 
missionary of this degree of spiritual maturity has to picture mostly 
the awfulness of the results which pursue his disobedience, not only 
because these results are objectively true, though in a different 
dimension from his own, but also because he is otherwise afraid 
that his motives for missions will disappear, while he is left without 
either meaning or motivation. 

Psychologically, Hell has to be eternal for the person dominated 
by fear. The decider mixes up the absoluteness of his choice in time 
with the absoluteness of God as Judge. Literalism, of course, plays 
its part, and traditional theology lays also a heavy hand on man’s 
attempt to secure the eternality of Hell. Invidious comparison, too, 
clamours for finality of doom. In others, eternity is not really real, 
and, therefore, finality must be made a matter of our time-span 
rather than God’s. Our desire for power to force decisions for the 
good may even have played its strong part in this doctrine, which 
would make God finite and all the saints, in so far as they were 
Christian saints, eternally frustrated. Yet a doctrine of Hell as the 
serious consequences of sin, especially beyond this life, we must 
have. That it be thought eternal in duration is better, at the level 
of fear for self and the world, than that the reality of Hell be belittled. 
Self-security and self-satisfaction are ever eager to destroy our fear 
of Hell. The preaching of Hell thus constitutes a genuine pedagogical 
problem for Christian faith. 

If fear is an actual aspect of the motives of Christian missionaries, 
how much more must it not be true in the case of the hearers of the 
Gospel? 

Fear, as a matter of fact, is necessary to the obtaining of faith. 
Faith requires an element of freedom. A stone has no faith. Faith 
springs out of a free choice, according to the capacity and circum- 
stance of the chooser, and the possibilities for choice presented, 
and involves risks both of intellectual judgment and for life itself. 
Fear accompanies the awareness of the seriousness of choice. (Such 
choices are incipient even at the animal level.) Sometimes this fear 
becomes the horror of the failure of freedom: either because freedom 
has become prostituted, with doom threatening, or because there 
seems to be no freedom of choice in an inexorable circumstance, 
faith, therefore, seeming impossible. Fear exists, at any level of 
experience, because freedom is beginning to be responsible, requiring 
faith. At the lowest levels, of course, fear must not be thought of 
as conceptual. Fear is the reaction of life as a whole-response. Faith, 
too, at its depth, is a life-reaction, a God-given quality of life, from 
the lowest creatures to the highest. In human kind, freedom exists 
for the sake of the individuation of real persons; fear exists in order 
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to make ah meg and self-satisfaction impossible in this kind of 
world; faith exists for the sake of the realization of the self within 
the fellowship, which is the fulfilling dimension of any real person. 

When fear is suppressed into the subconscious level, it becomes 
disruptive anxiety. A guilt-feeling regarding the past, a nervous 
unrest about the present, an aching dread for the future combine 
to hide the self from reality. Man’s reason is consequently abused 
into rationalization: whether of a kind to justify the self and protect 
him, or of a kind to distort the outside world in line with the demands 
of his twisted self. From such a fear-filled living either spiritlessness 
or restlessness results. The self withdraws into an attempted nothing- 
ness of irresponsibility; or to protect himself he attacks aggressively 
and continuously, drawing upon himself thereby needless counter- 
attacks. Life in this way comes to lack either vital meaning or true 
rest. It lacks both convictions and inner calm. 

Before faith can become real, fear must, therefore, become 
conscious and meaningful. It must show the self convincingly that, 
while freedom cannot be escaped, neither can it be enjoyed without 
faith, resulting in fellowship. Thus alone can man in his freedom 
pass from a false self-security through fear’s self-despair to faith’s 
God-security. 

The problem of fear is basic not only to our age, but to all of life 
as we now know it. Whether the messenger speaks to non-Christians 
abroad, to pagans here, or to semi-converted people, he will have 
in some way, if he is to be effective, to appeal to fear. Children 
especially find fear real. That is why horror comics are popular. 
New Testament sermonettes fail with countless children to fill the 
place of Old Testament tales, unless they are placed also against 
an anguished background of evil. When the level of fear, where 
most people live vividly, is left out, the highest hope or most shining 
ideal fails to move with power. Even the Gospel is true only against 
the Old Testament background. To speak at the ideal level exclu- 
sively, therefore, is to be largely irrelevant to most people. It is to 
fail to speak at the place where truth will hit them hardest. 

Thus we are confronted with the strange fact that to preach the 
highest truth of the Gospel by itself is often to preach the truth 
ineffectively; it is, indeed, to preach less truth in so far as truth is a 
relation of appearance to reality, than the preaching of the lesser 
truth which for most people is for them actually the fuller truth. 
Kierkegaard has put us all in his debt by insisting on the fact that 
the ‘what’ of truth cannot ignore the ‘how’ of truth. What truth is 
actually told depends upon how it is told. What truth can be told 
effectively depends on the conditions of its telling, both of the 
messenger and of the hearer. When the love of God is not the 
dominating motive, actually, in the life of the teller, or when 
the hearer is quite deaf to this truth, divorced from its relation 
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to the fears in which he dwells, the preaching and the teaching of 
fear have a necessary place in content and manner which modern 
Christianity has failed adequately to explore. Neither fear, nor its 
consequences in this life and the next can be objectivized in a crude 
or absolutized way, nor can they be overcome by being ignored. 
Even when duty or love have become partially motivating powers, 
fear has its own fairly autonomous traits and must be reckoned 
with in the directives of life. 

The function of duty, moreover, is to bridge the motives over 
from fear to love. The genuine sense of duty comes with the recogni- 
tion in whole-response of the rightness of certain objective relations. 
It is the understanding that certain things are and ought to be in a 
certain way and that we are responsible for their being in that way, 
as far as our locus of responsibility goes. Duty at its deepest is an 
indirect relation to persons, based on the meaning of right relations, 
whether universal or of limited application. 

As far as the missionary side of motives goes, it is obviously 
difficult to love people whom one has never seen. The impulse, to 
be sure, can be there, but it lacks concrete content. The object of 
love is at least the occasion of its specific expression. It is like food 
in relation to the salivary glands. The mouth can water in imagina- 
tion, but for regular function concrete objects are necessary. 
Missionary motives can rise beyond fear, and yet nevertheless not 
travel all the way to love. 

I used to object to ministers using fear and duty as motives for 
missionary giving and service, until I came to understand their 
needful function. When the organic nature of life is understood, 
right relations being necessary to its proper functioning, it is easy 
to justify duty as a motive at this level of experience. Particularly 
is this true when it is understood that the law of God is universal 
and eternal, and that in maintaining its reign in history we are, 
therefore, to that extent serving both God and man. The fact that 
some people cannot feel distinctly the tug of compassion for distant 
lands and unknown peoples should not keep them from serving 
these people in money or in person at the highest level at which 
God and His reign are real to them. 

As far as the hearers go, moreover, duty is a bridge from self to 
the outer world. Fear is dominantly egocentric. Duty makes the self 
confront understandingly an order beyond the self, to which that 
self belongs, and which he cannot master. Duty ‘puts a man in his 
place’. Duty subordinates the all-seeking self to an unbending 
objective order. By slaying the sinner the law saves him. Yet before 
the sinner can be slain, the law must have become his master. Thus 
far the law is needful, ‘a tutor unto Christ’. 

Men who first think of self have to find such self-seeking both 
impossible and wrong before they can be saved. The law thus takes 
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the self at first out into an objective relationship which is bigger 
and better than he. That is all to the good so far. ‘That is the proper 
function of duty. Its acceptance is usually grudging, motivated in a 
mixed manner by a sense of fear.and by a sense of the rightness 
of things to which the acceptor belongs. In this spirit particularly 
the law cannot be kept, and is, therefore, an enemy to the man as 
he nows looks at it. But actually the law is the friend which takes 
him from the land of self and of fear through the land of duty to 
the land of love. This motive must be accepted, therefore, before the 
self can ever be truly converted. When it is no longer a basic motive, 
must it not yet, nevertheless, constitute either the background of a 
sub-ideal experience or, at the highest, the spontaneous content of 
the experience of the redeemed? Even though that experience is 
principally a direct personal relationship, it is nevertheless also 
increasingly one of right personal relationships, which is the essence 
of the law. Duty to the right and, therefore, to God, accordingly 
becomes turned into duty to God and therefore to His right. When 
the Gospel comes, with freeing and filling power, it turns this duty 
into the songs of the saints. 

Naturally, however, the only satisfactory missionary motive for a 
Christian is Christ’s constraining love. This alone constitutes the 
experience genuinely Christian. I have not meant in any way to 
apologize for the two lower levels or to justify them. They have to 
be transcended and the sooner the better. My real point is, rather, 
that, given an actual situation, we must recognize it for what it is, 
and use it in the best possible way for Christian purposes, while all 
the time trying to change that very situation. The previous levels 
should not be discounted, for the saints are few; and who among us 
is filled full continuously with all the perfection of God? Even though 
we dare not under-estimate what the Holy Spirit can do to perfect 
His saints, nevertheless, history and our own experience ought to 
make us cautious enough to consider how much all the levels of 
experience actually interplay in the long-run motives of life. Even 
missionaries take their earthen vessels with them. 

Nevertheless, the constraining love of Christ is the only motive 
that can genuinely present Christ and win authentic converts. 
‘For God’s sake’, ‘for Christ’s sake’ and ‘for their sake’ become 
equated terms in the Christian vocabulary. When we are honest with 
ourselves as we actually are, we know that we have little or no love 
within ourselves in our own strength with which to win men for 
Christ. We are too sinful and too thin to win men for God. We 
might win friends and influence people, but we do not actually see 
them born into newness of life, except through a Power greater and 
basically different from our actual selves. 

The real trouble with many of us messengers is that we try to 
earn the love of Christ. Subtly, perhaps unconsciously, we make it 
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a duty. God’s love is, however, His gift which can be received only 
through faith. Naturally, it is not quietistic or self-contained. 
Naturally, this love is creative of high thoughts and good deeds. 
Naturally, it is not present unless the roots bear fruit. But no matter 
how much we work to get it, we cannot find it. Like faith, love 
cannot be forced. Love is the gift of the Holy Spirit when we live 
with Him, for Him and through Him. It is an almost uncanny 
experience to have tried to speak or work with power for Christ and 
to have failed, while when we spoke free from all tension, all force, 
as it seemed, the Word itself worked with power. The how of the 
work is perhaps more important than the what of the quantity. The 
cup of water, even, given in Christ’s name, in simple compassion, 
has the hidden power of the Spirit. 

The secret of Christian love is the living in one’s own excess. 
More is always given of grace than we can use. Only the excess 
blesses. ‘The excess may mean our throwing in of all the living or 
of life itself, but all our good is God’s excess to the Christian con- 
sciousness. A Christian has no rights over against God. He comes 
to understand and to accept how right God is. When he does that, 
he surrenders all his rights. Only those who are willing to die con- 
tinuously can iy others to live. The secret of a Christian missionary 
motivation is to let Christ be the centre of life, to let the self be a 
member of the fellowship which is His body. Those who have found 
this fellowship, and in whom its life flows freely, find it natural and 
necessary to win others to this experience, to this new kind of life 
and relationship. Unless this experience is positive and accompanied 
by ‘the joy and peace of believing’ it is not attained. In that case a 
person should work at the level where God is real to him, but 
become determined not to stay there. 

As far as the hearer goes, again, it is the goodness of God that 
must in the end lead to saving repentance. Nothing else will do. Yet 
that goodness is often falsely presented by the messenger as the 
greatest evil to the self. God is often thought of as demanding 
selflessness in order to bestow His love upon us. Others say that we 
become selfless as a consequence of receiving the gift of God’s love. 
This is definitely untrue. It is the voice of man’s fear. It is the 
sublimation of his will to die. It is the deeper voice of his guilt; 
man is still escaping responsibility. 

The goodness of God which leads to repentance shows man, 
rather, his own true self and the true nature of his being. The old 
self must die that the new may live, the fellowship self which is 
man’s deepest self. Sinful man is in a condition natural to the world. 
He is, nevertheless, in contradiction with his deeper nature. Man’s 
actual nature is dominantly sinful but his essential nature is the 
creaturehood of God. He is, consequently, baffled and thwarted by 
the tensions between his two natures. In a deep sense we might say 
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that man lives ‘according to nature’ only when he lives according, 
to the nature for which God has made coat and which He means 
with him. God is Creator. Nature serves God’s purposes. Nature 
is God’s. Man becomes essentially rather than actually ‘natural’ 
when he lets God turn him into his real and true self. This new life 
is peace of mind and heart in the deepest sense of the terms. 

This state of being, when genuine, is actually the happiest 
possible for any man. It may, of course, lead to social maladjustment. 
It may lead to persecution. It may lead to his being ignored by 
those whose approach he previously coveted. But when man is truly 
right with God, he is blessed even when men say all kinds of untrue 
things about him or when they persecute him, even as they did the 
prophets before him. Man’s real unhappiness lies in his frustrations 
and restlessness which come from his setting himself up over against 
God and others in ambition, envy, anger, pride, greed, suspicion 
and fear. Sinful man is a slave to evil, self and other-opinion. God’s 
servant is perfectly free and his life knows the satisfactions of true 
fulfilment. 

Love as a motive, therefore, should first of all be understood as 
the proclaiming of God’s love, which is ever and ever the Gospel, 
the good news of a new blessedness and power in Christ Jesus. 
The hearer should come to know, not only in word, but in the power 
of the Gospel, in the demonstration of the Spirit and of power, that 
we can be delivered from the tensions and conflicts at one kind of 
level, and led up to a new kind of level where we are ‘more than 
conquerors through Him who loved us’. The love of God as a motive 
on the part of the hearer ought to include the fullest possible 
fulfilment in historic circumstances of man’s organic nature and 
needs. Yet this fulfilment can never be attained except through the 
abandonment of self-realization as a deliberate goal. 

Self-fulfilment never comes through self-seeking. It comes only 
through God-seeking and other-seeking. We are made for Him and 
for His whole fellowship. Yet the self who surrenders his life to 
God has to be convinced at least partially that in such surrender 
lies the deepest fulfilment of his nature and destiny. Such under- 
standing is trust in God concretely and gratefully applied to self. 
Thus man’s fears are stilled in God-security, his duty is fulfilled 
by the Gospel, and his driving motives become love, faith, gratitude 
and obedience. 

Only when such an experience becomes real to the converted 
can he live in gratitude before God. Only then can thankfulness 
become an actual motive. Only then, too, can he share his deepest 
life as well as his means with others. Only then can he enter redemp- 
tively into the world’s emer f Before, he could have given of his 
means and of a part of himself. But now only is he himself whole, 
and therefore enabled to give his whole self. Such giving can be 
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done only in the Holy Spirit. Of ourselves we can do nothing, as 
even Jesus knew and recognized about His own life. That is why 
we must share the power of Christ’s resurrection before we can 
become participants in the fellowship of His sufferings. The order 
putting the resurrection before the suffering used to disturb me, but 
I can see now why it cannot be reversed. 

As Hell is a right motive to fear, Heaven is the right motive to 
love. Heaven is not a selfish motive to love, only to fear. Love seeks 
no escape of consequences. Love seeks the fulfilment of its fellow- 
ship, the centre of which is never self. Love seeks God’s victory 
over evil. Heaven hovers ever over Hell to empty it. Love seeks no 
sinner’s death, but his redemption. Heaven stands for the sincere 
and solid affirmation by love that this life does not reveal the 
truth about God’s purpose for man. Heaven is the final victory of 
God over evil for all the people, envisaged by love even in this life, 
which makes love’s life of faith endurable. 

Heaven and Hell are the large dimensions of the missionary’s 
motives and message. They symbolize and represent man’s.relation 
to the Ultimate. This life is a small stage of God’s operation. The 
large stage is in eternal dimensions. That is why all humanitarian 
per. although the outcome of Christian compassion and, indeed, 
altogether necessary signs of the Gospel, are yet incomparably 
secondary. The struggle of Christian missions is still a struggle for 
souls. The objective is nothing less than the welfare of human 
spirits as their decision in this life determines their destiny directly 
in the life to come. The large questions involved ‘herein and the 
details are all in God’s hands, who will do justly according to 
Christ’s reclamatory justice; but the central seriousness of sin 
remains. ‘lo slight this truth is to sentimentalize the Christian 
message. For the saved, too, we look forward to newness of life and 
resources, to be used by and for God, beyond this life. There is 
our real hope and heart. Fear must face Hell and shudder; love must 
face Heaven and long for the day of God’s complete victory. As 
these dimensions are real, in fear or in love, life becomes a dramatic 
struggle within and beyond the soul. 

We should be honest about this business of motives, whether 
on the part of the missionaries, the supporters of missionary activity 
or the hearers of the Gospel. Let us recognize how far short of 
God’s way with us we actually fall. From that point on let us use 
constructively whatever motives are available. Much of this will 
actually be based on fear and duty. It is at least dangerous to 
rationalize these motivations, pretending that we feel otherwise or 
act from other motives. Let us not, nevertheless, ever rest content 
at these levels, whether with ourselves or with others. They lack 
saving power. In so far as they are Christian at all, they must at 
least be mixed with the experiences and desires arising out of the 
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love of God for us, and the experience in us which results as a 
response. Through prayer, word and life, however, a new dimension 
can come increasingly into our lives, both as messengers and as 
hearers. At first the dimension may be only an occasional state. 
But as we determine to let God effect it in us, the new dimension 
begins to last longer and longer. Only such a level of experience can 
materially alter our present situation. In our own power we shall 
fail, but ‘faithful is He that called us, and He will also do it’. 

Perhaps we might sum up this analysis by saying that those who 
believe that a sovereign God of love created this world must somehow 
accept the level of creation as right for its purposes. They must not 
behave and talk as though the actual world should not be. At this 
level are evil, need and fear. These facts they have to accept realistic- 
ally for what they are. But they cannot stop there and still acknow- 
ledge, in fact, not only the primacy but the sovereignty, throughout 
all realms, of God’s love. They must, therefore, integrate these 
facts dynamically into the level of redemption. The fact is certain 
that God does not want us to remain at this level of creation: of 
evil, need and fear. 

That there be freedom is good; that freedom be used irresponsibly 
and rebellingly is evil. God wants to redeem our misuse of freedom. 
He wants to conquer evil, fill need and banish fear by the eternal 
power of His love. A realistic Christian missionary method, therefore, 
always makes love indisputably the primary motive in relation to 
every level of experience; but this can be done only when the other 
levels are correctly recognized, analysed and taken into account. 
Thus only can the love of God meet through the missionary both 
the level of creation groaning to be redeemed and the level of 
redemption with the ‘joy and peace of believing’. We must, therefore, 
say with Jesus: ‘Fear Him who . . . has power to cast into hell’, 
and, at the same time, ‘fear not, therefore . . . ye are of more 
value’; or, as in other parts of the New Testament, ‘It is a terrible 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God’, and ‘perfect love 
casts out fear’. True love dares to be realistic. Sentimental love 
speaks soft and false words which cannot save. Christian love 
speaks the full, serious truth about man’s actual condition, but 
speaks the truth in love, not only human love, but in the love of 
Him who shall become all in all. 


Nets F. S. Ferre 
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WOMEN IN THE AFRICAN VILLAGE 
CHURCH 


By M. MARY SENIOR 


‘TT‘AKE my name’, says a woman, proffering a penny class 

pence, and the catechist or other class leader inscribes her 
name on the roll of enquirers. I have seen it so often, the first step, 
maybe, on the long path towards definite acceptance as a catechumen, 
baptism and finally full communicant membership of the Christian 
Church. How much or how little such a decision implies may vary, 
for the parable of the sower is as apposite to-day as it was two 
thousand years ago, but decision it is and as such provides a starting- 
point for instruction and nurture in the Christian Faith. 

For years women of the Mende tribe in the Sierra Leone Pro- 
tectorate lagged behind the men in their response to Christian 
missionary work. Not that even with them has progress been as 
rapid during the last three decades as in some other parts of the 
continent.1 While European missionaries were disquieted the African 
teachers and catechists did not appear unduly concerned, and 
would say, ‘Get the men first and the women will follow’. In the 
event they were proved to be in a measure right, and from 1940 to 
1944 my experience lay in an outlying part of one Methodist circuit 
where there was definite movement, and movement among the 
women. It could not be termed mass movement, but with the 
shortage of trained workers and lack of mature women Christians 
to act as leaders it was not without embarrassment, for a total of 
some hundreds of women in villages throughout two chiefdoms were 
enrolled as enquirers. Up to that time with one exception no special 
provision had been made for women in that area and their instruction, 
so they attended more or less shyly and with more or less under- 
standing the services and classes held by the men catechists. During 
four years I saw many women received as catechumens—and more 
than one earnest enquirer was debarred from further advancement 
because of irregularity in her matrimonial affairs—a number 
baptized, and a few received into full membership of the Christian 
Church. Among these were women whose progress I had followed 
all the way from the catechumenate and whom I knew intimately. 

It was possible to gain some idea of the various reasons which 
prompted women to make this decision, a decision which did 
involve a recognition of the Church’s right to define standards of 
conduct for its members (whether or not those standards were 


1 Latourette: A History of the Expansion of Christianity, Vol. 7, p. 249. 
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observed) for there was usually some idea that entering the Christian 
Church was comparable to entering a ‘society’ in which there were 
very definite laws. There were times when this idea gave something 
upon which to build, especially in its appreciation that a society 
had various grades of membership. 

In many instances a woman would join the women’s class on 
direct orders from her husband. A conversation overheard one 
evening must have been typical of many; a man turned to his wife 
saying, ‘You’re to go to the women’s meeting to-night, give in your 
name and be converted’. She came, a stolid and unresponsive body, 
but such unpromising beginnings have been known to blossom into 
genuine Christian experience. I do know of one man, a sincere 
Christian who refrained from issuing any such direction to his wife, 
but who won her interest by the consideration with which he treated 
her. At the time of her baptism he told me how long and patiently 
he waited until she was ready and willing to come to church of her 
own accord. I can also recall a few, but only a few, notable exceptions 
where a woman came before, or in defiance of, her husband. 

Other women sought to enter the Christian Church because 
their companions or their families were doing so: it appeared 
necessary to declare oneself either Christian or Muslim, and whole 
communities were dividing their allegiance between two faiths. I 
was told in some places quite plainly that as the Muslims buried 
their adherents and the Christians theirs, it was essential to be 
either one or the other lest at the end there be no one to bury one. 
So when a chief showed some interest in Christianity the majority 
of women in his compound turned in the same direction. Or they 
were interested in ‘some new thing’. Little enough maybe, but 
something which the Church dare not neglect. 

At a higher level came gratitude for personal service rendered. 
Disinterested service is to the non-Christian a staggering and 
almost incomprehensible thing. Many were the women whose 
testimony began with a tribute to the medical work of the mission. 
‘I was sick and they took me to the dispensary or to the hospital’, 
they would say when asked what first caused them to forsake Mende 
custom. Most frequent was gratitude for midwifery and child- 
welfare services and for medical help which had made mother- 
hood possible. There are many Hannahs in Africa. Though this is 
an article on women’s work I cannot here forbear to mention a 
practising Muslim whose wife, one of the exceptions, had been for 

some time a regular attendant and enquirer. Kindness shown in 
arranging for her to travel to the mission hospital for treatment 
drew from him the statement: ‘When my wife returns I am coming 
out of Islam, for we’ve nothing like this there. I want to find out 
what can make a person help another who has no claim upon him,’ 
He came. After some weeks an enquiry as to his impressions pro- 
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duced the answer, ‘In Islam we are subservient to the “big men’”’. 
In this Jesus business, I, a poor man, of no account in the village, 
am treated with the same respect as anyone else. You make no 
distinctions.” And this was a society where bitter local political 
faction was infecting the Church, but even so the character of its 
Lord was manifest in this way. 

Finally, there were those to whom the Gospel definitely presented 
itself as ‘good news’. Warde Fowler opens his study of Roman 
religion by stating that all religion is man’s effort to put himself in 
right relationship with the powers manifesting themselves in the 
universe. That is certainly true of Mende religion: to that end all 
the fetish, rites and sacrifices are directed. When the Christian 
message is presented in relation to this, the starting-point being 
that this gulf has been bridged from the other side, that God has 
done for man what man cannot do for himself, there has been a 
response. So much of our preaching misses this mark, the mark. I 
vividly remember my last visit to a particular village and talking 
after this fashion to a group of women at the pre-catechumenate 
stage. There was no apparent response, but later in the evening I 
heard one of them stop a friend with, ‘You must come. It is good 
news they tell us.’ 

Any one of the above therefore might be the starting-point 
crystallizing at some time or other into some sort of a decision, and 
once this decision is taken it is the responsibility of the Christian 
Church to train these women so that they may grow in the knowledge 
and love of our Lord Jesus Christ. In the absence of Biblewomen, 
who could not in any case be stationed alone in villages away from 
the main stations, the obvious leader is the wife of a teacher or a 
catechist. But how often is a village dependent for its spiritual 
pabulum on the weekly visit of catechist or local preacher. Or the 
teacher’s wife, if old enough to command respect, may herself be 
more or less illiterate. In either event the village woman enquirer is at 
a disadvantage. The ideal leader is, of course, the educated wife of 
teacher or catechist. While at one time indeed there was a marked 
preference for non-educated wives as liable to have less expensive 
tastes—the impeachment was not altogether justified—the position 
has gradually changed during recent years and young men are 
beginning to appreciate the new kind of wife the supply of whom 
does not equal the demand. Women’s work is thus likely to be 
increasingly dependent on the existence of a good girls’ boarding- 
school, where right values prevail and in which a desire to render 
unpatronizing service may be fostered. 

In the one place, where prior to my coming there had been 
special work for women, the teacher’s wife, a woman of exceptional 
ability and one of our old boarding-school girls, had built up a large 
and responsive class of women and had already enjoyed the privilege 
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of preparing some four of them for baptism and of seeing them 
baptized. Bit by bit I gleaned from her the story of its beginning, 
and learnt how she, a stranger to the chiefdom, and with the addi- 
tional difficulties of being but a young married woman and the 
only woman of such education in the village, or indeed in the 
chiefdom, had won the confidence and respect of old and young. 
(Do we fully appreciate the difficulties of young indigenous Christian 
workers planted down in out-stations?) She had made friends with 
the women in their houses in the chief’s compound, gradually 
getting to the stage where she held a number of separate cottage- 
meetings. Weeks later she coaxed interested women from various 
houses to meet together at a central point in the compound; later 
on, ‘Since we are meeting for God’s business, why not meet in His 
house?’ and they migrated to the church; finally, she persuaded 
them to let her write down their names and keep a register of 
attendance. During the weeks of one dry season when the women’s 
society was meeting in the bush and all the women congregated 
there, she went too and was often allowed to take evening prayers. 
When I first met her class the names of nearly a hundred women 
were inscribed in her classbook, of whom admittedly many typified 
the unfruitful seed. Even so, for a time it prospered exceedingly 
until increasing domestic responsibility and the claims of a growing 
family broke the continuity, and there was much to dishearten. 
But I have dwelt upon the story of this one teacher’s wife and her 
work for two reasons: in the first place, it illustrates the quality of 
what may be termed ‘caring’, or more simply ‘love’ as defined by 
St Paul, a gift without which all else is vain. Secondly it demonstrates 
clearly and in nothing so much as its apparent collapse the intensely 
personal nature of evangelistic work among African women, especially 
at its early stages. 

Failing such a leader in every village or even in each local centre 
it was necessary to improvise methods, and these notes are offered 
not with the suggestion that anything new was being worked out or 
any large-scale effort being made. It may be easier to write of large, 
successful projects, but many of us have wanted to know how others 
have tackled the far from ideal situations in which we commonly 
found ourselves. Our plans may look wonderful on paper, but 
before long most of us are up against all sorts of snags, not least 
the African village woman’s dislike of being organized, especially if 
she knows anything about it! So, particularly at its early stages, 
evangelistic work among African village women is likely to wear a 
rather inconsequential air, though behind it there is purpose, and 
it is all directed towards the end that women, having heard the 
Word, may enter more fully into new life. Failing, therefore, women 
leaders, the women continued to attend the classes held by the 
men; but monthly visits to selected centres where we stayed for 
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three or four nights enabled us to supplement this arrangement. 
One aim of these visits was to find and strengthen local leadership 
by giving instruction, and by sharing in projects for Christian 
service. Sometimes a party of women would go with us to some 
nearby village with which they probably had social ties. They 
would share in the conduct of the women’s meeting, and particularly 
in a small informal group there were a few women who would take 
the lead spontaneously, if procedure were left sufficiently flexible. 
If we took a subject that had come up the previous evening in the 
centre, the chances were that some one would improve the occasion. 
I went once with a group of such women and unaccompanied by a 
Biblewoman to a village and to my intense satisfaction found one 
of them taking the lead and running the whole meeting, though had 
I asked her previously to do so she would have refused. 

These monthly visits to villages also provided opportunity for 
approach along the lines of women’s particular interests, for teaching 
on infant welfare and handwork and other activities. The more 
genuine the Christian experience in general the more receptive were 
mind and heart to new ideas of any kind. Moreover, three days was 
a long enough period in which to demonstrate that with good 
teaching and well-planned modern lesson-schemes, a woman could 
learn to read; unfortunately, all too often when a good start had 
been made and arrangements worked out for catechist or husband 
to continue the teaching, the plan would break down and on our 
next visit the young Biblewoman and I would find our pupils had 
been too shy to go to the appointed teacher, lest he run short of 
that blessed commodity patience. The evening hours provided 
many opportunities for intimate talks on personal problems and I 
was surprised to discover that race is less of a barrier than sex, and 
that I was entrusted with confidences that were not given to even 
the wisest of men catechists who had a great zeal for pastoral work. 
There is a desperate need for more women missionaries in evan- 
gelistic appointments which presuppose both a working knowledge 
of the vernacular sufficient to avoid creating any sense of language 
being a barrier, and also an intimate knowledge of African life. 

We cherished dreams of getting a few women together for a 
week or a fortnight, and teacher’s wife and Biblewoman who had 
both enjoyed refresher courses on the main station were quite 
enthusiastic, though their enthusiasm was tempered by realistic 
understanding of village women. It never came off; individual 
women drifted along for a few days at a time, at their convenience 
and more often than not unannounced or on days other than those 
which they had specified, thus frequently arriving to find that we 
were touring other villages. Occasionally a young man would say 
that he would like his bride to come for marriage training, but in 
effect he would find that he had little control over his wife, whose 
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family continued to have a large say in her affairs. As many young 
Christians, village farmers, said to me, ‘A poor man’s obligations to 
his wife’s family are never ended, and he cannot therefore arrange 
anything without their consent’. 

It seems to me that opportunities for Christian service, responsi- 
bility and leadership must be provided very early. I have already 
referred to the way in which women would visit other villages and 
assist in the women’s meetings. With recollections of church history 
in general, and early Methodism in particular, in my mind, I sug- 
gested in one large village that key women, preferably heads of 
households, should be responsible for reminding a given number of 
younger women of the church services and other meetings, only to 
find that some such organization was in being, though it functioned 
intermittently. The ‘members’, the term being here loosely used to 
signify enquirers and adherents of any kind, were divided into 
groups each with its own woman ‘chief’ and ‘speaker’. The division 
into groups followed the same lines as the structure of local society. 
The same sort of thing had arisen in one or two other places. This is 
very useful at one stage, but it needs careful watching, for Christian 
experience does not necessarily follow; and while we want the 
indigenous Church to be rooted and grounded in the soil, it can 
never be identified with any other society, and such interim leaders 
may not advance into full membership of the Church from whom, 
in a properly constituted society, leaders must be chosen. 

In the West we set much store by regular and systematic giving. 
African women give most generously when their emotions are 
touched. The personal element enters strongly and a generous gift 
in kind, time or service may be made to the person associated in 
their mind with the work of the Church. Though unfamiliar methods 
of service, such as regular giving of church dues, do not always 
work, when the church building needs ‘rubbing’ with a fresh coating 
of mud the Christian women regard that as their responsibility and 
do it as a piece of community work. On occasions, such as a church 
opening or the baptism of a group of men and women, there has 
been great rejoicing and the leading women have organized in their 
own way the cooking for the entertainment of their guests who 
have come from neighbouring villages. 

This is an unfinished story of small beginnings. It is, however, 
an experience which has convinced me that a strong African village 
church is dependent upon two different but interdependent sides of 
our women’s work, both being adequately staffed and maintained. 
First, as I have said, is the need for girls’ boarding-school work and 
secondly the need for a sufficient number of women missionaries 
to guide and direct work among adult women and in particular to 
train potential leaders. As I have tried to show, this may mean 
beginning in very small ways, certainly it means beginning with the 
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women exactly where they are. If there are prejudices, we must 
respect them and give up any idea of peremptorily overriding them. 
Somehow we must guard the standards of the Faith of which we 
are missionaries, while at the same time respecting those to whom 
we are sent. Perhaps the key to solving this tension may be found 
in the familiar passage of St Paul’s letter to the Philippians. ‘Have 
this mind in you which was also in Christ Jesus, Who being in the 
form of God counted it not a prize to be on equality with God, but 
emptied Himself taking the form of a servant. Being made in the 
likeness of men, and being found in fashion as a man He humbled 
Himself.’ 


M. Mary SENIOR 











SOME MISSION PROBLEMS IN POST-WAR 
INDONESIA 


EXPERIENCES IN DUTCH NEW GUINEA 
By H. J. TEUTSCHER 


si ber marked development of the nationalist movement in 
Indonesia during the years which followed the Japanese 
collapse is obviously of great importance for missionary work in that 
area. The strength of the nationalist movement, that so suddenly 
became perceptible, has evoked almost universal amazement. 

Two points, however, should be remembered regarding this 
sudden development. In the first place, the nationalist movement has 
been growing steadily among the Indonesian peoples during the 
last decades, in spite of the fact that it was generally suppressed by 
the Dutch government. Gradually the leaders of this movement 
grew famous, as a result of the long years of internment which they 
had to suffer; and when they saw their chance in the interim period 
between the Japanese capitulation and the return of the Dutch 
government, it was easy for them to get the masses behind them. 
Needless to say, the Japanese period, with all its oppression, and 
all the hunger and trouble that it entailed; with its intense propaganda 
against European leadership and colonialism, had been a fertile 
soil for the development of nationalist sentiments. 

A second factor was the people’s terrible experience during the 
war years. Their sufferings can hardly be exaggerated. It is estimated 
that about ten million fell victims to the Japanese (20 per cent of 
the whole population). 

The psychological effect of such experiences may be illustrated 
from what happened in Dutch New Guinea, among the Papuans, 
where the present writer worked as a missionary. For purposes of 
illustration, this remote part of Indonesia has the advantage of being 
less immediately involved in the post-war political developments 
that have made objective observation so difficult. 

In March 1942, several small Japanese fleets approached the 
north coast of western New Guinea. There was no resistance from 
the Dutch and it was easy for the Japanese to land at different places. 
They came with thousands and thousands of soldiers and with a 
great stock of modern material. They brought many trucks and 
began building roads in several parts of the vast island. These things 
made a deep impression on the Papuans, who had never seen motor- 
cars before. And, what was more, these people who were so mar- 
vellously clever were an Asiatic people. From the outset, the Japanese 
spread in every direction and immediately began to intern the Dutch. 
410 
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At that time there were not more than about three hundred 
Dutch people in the whole of western New Guinea. The very fact 
that Dutch people had always been so few made them seem a rare 
and wonderful people. In the eyes of the Papuans, the Dutchman 
was a mighty man who lived in a big house, full of wonderful objects, 
the use of which could only be guessed at by many a Papuan. The 
Dutchman had always been a kind of manager, whatever his occupa- 
tion might be. It was he who took decisions and gave orders. And 
many Papuans must have suspected that the Dutchman had a great 
chest of money in a secret place in his house. Otherwise he could 
not buy so many things on the day when the K.P.M. steamer came 
in; otherwise he could not pay so much in wages at the end of the 
month to his coolies, his clerks and his employees. And now, sud- 
denly the Japanese came and took all those Dutch people out of 
their houses (even the women and children), insulted them openly 
before the Papuans, sometimes striking them, and led them away 
to a prison where they were confined like convicts. Often the contents 
of the houses were looted by the Papuans or thrown out through 
doors and windows by the Japanese and sometimes everything was 
burnt by them. These events must have been a great shock to the 
Papuans and must have aroused in their minds the question—perhaps 
still with hesitation—were the Dutch people so mighty, after all? 

In the many villages where the native preachers were working, 
such events had a great influence. Those poor men, rather inade- 
quately educated, with a scant knowledge of theological problems 
and a narrow outlook, were suddenly cut off from their whole back- 
ground. In the pre-war situation they had always had protection 
from the missionary. They could always go to the mission house 
with their difficulties and questions. If one of them had had trouble 
with somebody in his congregation, he could go to the mission 
house and seek advice. If one of them was discouraged over his 
preaching, he went to the mission house and many a time gained 
some new perspective in his work. At the beginning of each month he 
could expect his salary from the mission house, to spend on his wife 
and children. In the event of family illness, he could call on the 
missionary or his wife for medical help. When he ran out of materials 
for his school,! he could go and ask.the missionary for more. 

But this strong protection, this source of security, had suddenly 
fallen away. And there he stood, a small man, a minister of the 
Gospel, bearing the whole responsibility for his congregation. The 
greatest difficulty of all was that many times the Japanese immedi- 
ately interfered in the life of the community. They wanted the hel 
of the Papuans: there were barracks to be built; a great stock of food, 
such as sago, the daily food of the natives, to be gathered; several 


_ | The native preacher in western Papua is both a village-teacher and a village- 
minister. 
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aerodromes to be built and defences constructed everywhere. So the 
native preacher was called to the Japanese office and ordered to start 
work with his people. He had, for instance, to produce a certain 
quantity of sago each week. And there he went, the poor man, the 
educator of the young, the preacher of the Gospel, and ordered 
the children to go with him into the woods to gather sago; or he 
compelled the grown-up people to collect the materials necessary for 
building the barracks. All the time the thought of the tax, the 
collection of which had been laid upon him, hung over him like a 
menace and often he behaved like a coolie-driver towards his own 
young people and his congregation. He knew that in those times a 
Papuan head was very easily cut off. If he did not produce the tax, 
very soon the word ‘sabotage’ would be heard and then one knew 
what would happen. How was he to reconcile his crude behaviour 
during the compulsory labour with the preaching of the Gospel? 
Many conflicts broke out in the congregations, many a preacher was 
feared by his own people. Like a load, this new responsibility lay 
on the preacher’s shoulders. He was involved in a heavy inward 
struggle. How was he to find the way out? 

Thus many preachers learned to bear a responsibility for their 
congregations, frequently through trial and error, through many 
anxieties, spiritual tensions and great dangers. 

And now that the war is over, we cannot come back as mis- 
sionaries and say: ‘You, preacher, did your job well enough during 
the war; now we shall think again for you and we again shall take the 
decisions!’ For this new responsibility has become a precious thing 
in his life, and often it is the outcome of a deep struggle. We have 
reached a new stage with the preachers as well, and we shall have to 
adopt new ways. 

Then, again, there was the introduction of the Japanese money, 
which was of great importance. For many centuries the Papuans had 
paid a dowry when they mariied off their sons. That dowry was not 
only a kind of payment. When a tribe married off a girl, it lost a 
certain proportion of its strength, for which it asked compensation. 
Usually the compensation consisted of old objects (such as stone 
axes or certain kinds of beads) which were loaded with a secret, 
magic strength. Under the influence of the Gospel there was a 
tendency to give up this practice and to pay the dowry in common 
Dutch money instead. In some parts payment by stone axes and 
beads had ceased altogether. But then the Dutch money was replaced 
by Japanese bank notes, printed in large amounts (from one cent to 
a thousand guilders, all of it of next to no value). One could buy 
hardly anything with these notes and in many parts of the country 
people went back to the old way of paying the dowry in stone axes. 
Suddenly many people were in great trouble. What are you to do 
when you have a son who has reached the age for marriage and the 
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whole family is urging you to get him married, but you have no 
stone axes and no beads? There is only one way: to marry off your 
daughters as soon as possible, for then you will receive stone axes 
and beads. There are, of course, some difficulties: a daughter, for 
example, who is only thirteen years old is rather young to be married 
off. But you need stone axes. Someone else, again, has a daughter of 
about seventeen and, as is the custom, she has already secretly told 
her mother whom she would like to marry. Ordinarily modern 
parents in Papua listen. But this time it is impossible to pay attention 
to her wishes. Her parents have already found a man who is rich in 
stone axes. He is about fifty years old, but there is no other possi- 
bility; the family needs stone axes. And for these reasons many 
young girls are married off without any regard for their own feelings. 
Often the girls have been dragged by their hands and feet to their 
bridegrooms, like pigs and cows. Several times girls came to the 
writer’s house in despair because they were soon to be married off. 
They had heard of young girls committing suicide and, in desperation 
lest the same impulse should overcome them too, they had fled to 
the mission house. Of course the fact that the mission house was 
opened to such girls got us into great trouble. But one had to fight 
for the happiness of these young lives. 

Young Papua sighs under this heavy burden of old laws and 
traditions, through which they see their happiness and the joy of 
their lives smashed to pieces before their very eyes. How often young 
men have come to the present writer to ask if the missions cannot 
establish a new order on marriage and family life. Now and then a 
young man or girl breaks through the chains of the heathen tradition 
to which they are bound and goes his or her own way. But for the 
most part such a way ends in lawlessness. Many young people have 
already understood that the way of the Gospel opens new possi- 
bilities in these matters, but it is difficult for the majority to grasp 
this Gospel’s relation to questions of daily life. And the vehement 
call of the blood is an impelling one. 

The underground resistance movement, with its strong nationalist 
sentiments, gave many Papuans an entirely new vision. For many 
centuries the Papuans have told each other the old myth of Mansren 
Manggoendi, the ancestor of one of the Papuan tribes, who had 
been in contact with the gods and had received wonderful power. 
He had been mocked at by his own people and in his anger he had 
left his village and his island and had. gone to the West. But he had 
“rea that he would return and when he did so, it would be the 

eginning of a new age, the ‘koreri’, in which the Papuans would 
enter a new life: they would live in pleasant houses and have beautiful 
clothes; they would be able to eat whatever they liked and would no 
longer need to work in their gardens. They would no longer sail the 
seas in their poor canoes, but in fine ships. The slaves would become 
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masters and the masters slaves. From age to age the grandmothers 
had sung this wonderful story to their grandchildren during the 
evening hours; and when the old voice was heard, it seemed as if a 
magic power was poured out upon everybody who could hear. 

In the critical moments of Papuan history, this expectation, 
this somewhat messianic eschatology had been a strength and a 
consolation to them. During the quiet years, under the influence of 
the Gospel, the old story lost a great deal of its dynamic force and 
became no more than a fairy tale; but in the war period, when people 
experienced contempt and injustice every day, the name of Mansren 
Manggoendi acquired a new splendour. 

This development had already begun before the Japanese came 
to Papua, at the time when Holland was occupied by the Germans. 
In one of the villages an old woman, Angenita, came back from an 
uninhabited island, where she had lived for a long time because of a 
contagious disease. After her return she seemed to be in good health 
and soon it was said of her that she had died several times and had 
risen from the dead. The name of Mansren Manggoendi was men- 
tioned in connexion with those events and after a short time 
Angenita became known as a ‘prophetess’. She went back to the 
island where she had lived and that island was re-named Judea and 
a holy centre was built there. Angenita had her general, Stefanoes 
(Stephen). From all directions the Papuans came to Judea and many 
of them were dedicated to this new movement. They had to pass 
several rites, they had to drink a drink that sent people into a trance 
so that speaking in tongues (‘just as in the first Christian com- 
munity’ as the Papuans said) became a fact. Around these events 
grew the underground resistance movement. Stefanoes travelled 
about and organized matters. In many villages the people were 
trained and exercised frequently. Often the village preacher was 
again the leader. There was a new and growing awareness. There 
was a strong expectation of the coming of Mansren Manggoendi. 
Too long Papuans have been despised and neglected. A new aeon 
had to come. Why should they always be thrown from one hand to 
another? Why go on in this way? First in the hands of the Sultan of 
Tidore, then in the Dutch hands, after that in the Japanese hands 
and who knows in what hands next? Why should not they have 
their own leaders, who would open the way to the ‘kemadjuan’, the 
improvement? The aeon of Mansren Manggoendi would mean a new 
life for the Papuans: Papua for the Papuans! No longer would other 
people be permitted to take profits from their country.’ No longer 
would the Dutch people and the Amboinese be the masters in a 
country where they did not belong. Had not Mansren Manggoendi 
promised: The masters will be slaves and the slaves masters? Look 
at the Dutch, imprisoned by the Japanese and at work on the roads 
like coolies. Was not that a sign of the coming new age? 
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The preparations for the deliverance from the Japanese 
oppression went on. On a certain day the Japanese centre would 
be attacked from all sides and the oppressors would be killed. The 
small Amboinese minorities were also involved in this plan. Who 
could say what was going to happen to them on the day when so 
much blood would flow everywhere. A secret army of 8888 soldiers 
(8 was an old holy figure) was ready at last. But the whole plan was 
betrayed by some Amboinese people, in their anxiety, it was believed, 
to the Japanese. The leaders of the movement were easily found and 
many Papuan heads rolled in the sand, cruelly cut off by the Japanese 
samurai-sword. ‘The underground resistance movement was over. But 
one thing could not be taken away by Japanese cruelty: there had 
grown a new awareness among the Papuans. For centuries they had 
lived in their narrow village- and tribe-communities,in an atmosphere 
of mutual enmity and jealousy. But now they had experienced a 

uite new unity, far wider than the village or the tribe, a vision of 
the unity of the whole people of this vast country. There had been 
an awakening from a sleep of ages, in which there had never been 
possibilities or new hopes. 

That new vision could not be taken away. For a moment it 
seemed as if the new age were further off than ever. But in the 
hearts of many people lived the strong conviction that the new age 
was coming: there are new possibilities, there is new hope, we can 
manage very much by our own hands and in our own strength. 
And they went on dreaming and hoping, seeing their visions and 
making up their minds. The new age is coming! 

And then there was the time of the actual war between the 
Japanese and the Americans. At last the Japanese were found by the 
big American bombers. Every day they came in great numbers 
sowing death and destruction everywhere. It did not last very long 
and in many places the Japanese had to leave their defences. At 
certain points there was a short struggle, a last organized resistance 
and finally a general flight. In badly organized groups the Japanese 
soldiers wandered through the country, looting everywhere, trying 
to keep themselves alive, seeking for food and protection. The small 
Papuan villages, with their thatched-roof houses, provided a beauti- 
fully camouflaged shelter for those troops. There the Americans 
would not expect to find them. The Papuans had to flee and leave all 
their possessions in the hands of their oppressors. Mostly they fled 
into the forests, that terrible jungle where no man can live for long 
for the lack of food. And yet—every day they went deeper into the 
forests. For the Japanese were following them, dislodged by the 
Americans. Every day they heard the cruel noise of the exploding 
bombs and the rattling machine-guns. Thousands of fire-bombs 
were dropped, setting light to large parts of the forests and whole 
native villages. The darkest hour - come for the Papuans. What 
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those small groups suffered on their flight cannot be described. It is 
hard to understand how they survived at all. They were starving 
everywhere, full of anxiety before the unknown force that had come 
over them. Disease broke out, especially malaria and dysentery. 
Soon they had to dig many graves for young children, women and 
men. The present writer has seen long rows of such graves and has 
been in villages where before the war six hundred souls lived together 
and where now only three hundred remain. 

But in all those tribulations, there was always the wonderful 
Word of the Gospel and the consoling community of the Church. 
It is a sign of the real blessing of God that nearly all the village 
preachers remained with their congregations, even in the most diffi- 
cult circumstances. Many of them had a chance to go back to their 
own village, to the protection of their own relations. But most of them 
stayed at their posts. For many it meant a real choice: here is my 
place, here I will suffer with my people; and for many of them it 
meant: here with my people I will die. 

In those remote places, deep in the forests, the Gospel was 
preached at the open graves and on the Sunday mornings. Many 
a preacher had not even a Bible or a hymn-book, because he had 
had to leave everything in his house. The present writer asked an 
Amboinese preacher why he had not gone back to Am-biona when a 
small boat came in and there was an opportunity to go on board. 
He answered simply: ‘I could not do so. I was afraid. God would 
have overtaken me.’ Another preacher, a Papuan, recounted how he 
had worked in a large village with two other preachers. Because of 
the danger of bombs, the community gathered in the caves in the 
steep rocks. They had the whole congregation divided into three 
parts, each in one cave. And there they worshipped, early in the 
morning, before sunrise. And when the first American planes were 
to be heard, at six o’clock in the morning, the people assembled in 
the caves and had already heard the consoling and strengthening 
message of the Gospel. 

Many a native preacher read his Bible as never before when he 
was with his congregation deep in the woods. And many of them 
learned to pray in those darkest days as they had never prayed before. 

And when the Japanese were chased out, the Papuans came 
out of the forests. Often they found nothing left. There are places 
where what had once been a village is now reduced to half-carbonized 
ruins, hardly distinguishable in the high grass. The gardens were no 
longer of any use, for ow were full of unexploded bombs. In other 
cases men returned to their village to find it transformed into a 
valley of death. In the houses and the church lay a great number of 
dead bodies of Japanese soldiers, who had died of starvation or 
disease. It was impossible to live there. 

So they had to go further and look for another spot at which 
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to begin life anew. The present writer saw several new villages 
that had been rebuilt after the war, some miles from the former 
spot. The people had started right from the beginning: new houses, 
new gardens, new fruit trees, new cattle. The Japanese had eaten 
all their pigs and hens and even the dogs; they had cut away great 
parts of the sago-woods, where the Papuans used to get their daily 
food. Often the village teacher had taken the initiative in building 
up a new life and had encouraged the people to work again. He was 
the man who helped the people in building their houses and arranging 
their gardens. And many times, when those poor, exhausted people 
began their new life, they said to themselves and to others: ‘It must 
really become a new life! We have suffered too much to go back to 
the old level. We want the new age that is to come!’ 

The most exciting experience for the Papuans was the coming 
of the Americans. With a great fleet, consisting of hundreds of 
ships, they entered the large bay of Hollandia and went ashore. Long 
rows of trucks, weapon-carriers and jeeps, loaded with all kinds of 
materials, came ashore, in a land where before the war a motor-car 
had never been seen or heard. In about forty-eight hours a vast 
aerodrome was built, at which big planes and bombers landed or 
took off on an average of one plane a minute. A broad road, about 
fifty miles long, was built between the harbour and the aerodrome 
by means of bulldozers and with much man-power. This took only 
a few weeks. About seven thousand motor-cars were driven in long 
files on that road, supplying masses of all kinds of materials required 
for the camps that were to be built. The bulldozers crept slowly up 
the slopes of the mountains, building a zig-zag road. They swept 
away the forests that had been there for centuries; and there the 
Americans built their camps like real towns, with a network of 
roads, electric light, broadcasting, gramophones and refrigerators. 
Four hundred thousand Americans lived in those camps round 
Hollandia. On the top of one of the hills there arose a magnificent 
house for General MacArthur. In this small part of the island there 
were suddenly about two hundred cinemas. This technical and 
comfortable civilization of the West had suddenly broken in upon 
the Papuan area with a tremendous force and an unsurpassed per- 
fection. And it found the Papuan rather dazed and upset. What 
kind of world was this, in which he now lived? What had happened 
in his country? He sat at the side of the road and looked at the new 
life that was filing past him. He was dazed, seeing the beautiful 
Sentani-lake, that since the day God created it had been a glimmering, 
silent mirror of water, reshaped into a noisy and amusing place of 
relaxation for the Americans who, in their thousands, crowded at 
the banks and spent their free days in the sunshine and the cool 
water and, standing on their boards, were drawn by those marvellous 


American motor-boats. He became, perhaps, a good friend of some 
28 
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American boy and was allowed a short trip in a jeep or a truck. 
He made friendly contact with a pilot at the aerodrome, who taught 
him to say ‘O.K.’ and took him into a plane and gave him hi 
maiden flight. And many Americans visited the villages and the 
houses of the Papuans, taking with them special presents, which 
they distributed open-handedly. In many Papuan houses there was 
an abundance of tins, containing all kinds of food and dainties. 
Others among them received a great stock of clothes and blankets. 
The Americans visited the Papuan churches, sang with their dark 
brothers in Jesus Christ and put their offerings into the collection. 
A wonderful and exciting time had begun. Was this perhaps the 
‘koreri’, the new age of Mansren Manggoendi, for which they had 
waited so many centuries? The abundance and prosperity reached a 
rather delirious level. Nobody went to his garden to work. It would 
have been of no use. Mansren Manggoendi had promised that they 
had no longer to work and sweat, once the new aeon had come. 
Life had become a continuous feast, with opportunities of which 
nobody had ever dreamt. In certain parts of the country the Papuans 
even proved to be of use to the Americans. ‘They were called to 
become headhunters again and to pursue the fleeing Japanese, who 
had hidden in the deep forests. Now they were no longer despised 
and abused, but seemed to be of use and highly appreciated even 
by those clever Americans. They were rewarded for every Japanese 
head that they brought to their liberators at a rate of one guilder 
er head. 

: And then, suddenly, the war was over. What does a Papuan 
understand of an atom-bomb? He only heard and saw the results of 
the peace. The Americans were going to leave this country. But 
before they left, they demonstrated to the Papuans a climax of 
madness. For suddenly they gathered great quantities of their 
wonderful materials and destroyed them in their large dumps. 
Thousands of motor-cars were smashed up and thrown into the deep 
ravines. Kitbags with clothes, chests of tinned milk and coffee, bags 
of rice and sugar, typewriters and cyclostyle machines were all burnt 
or broken up. The Papuan thought that the clever American had 
gone mad. What did the Papuan understand of unlimited war- 
production under capitalistic conditions? 

Ship after ship left the harbour. Camp after camp was evacuated. 
Papua became silent and empty again. Suddenly the people dis- 
covered that their gardens were in a deplorable state and that they 
would have to work strenuously if they were not to starve. For their 
stock of tinned food shrank daily. 

Papua became silent and empty again. And in the silence and 
emptiness a great bitterness and disappointment prevailed. This 
time the new age had come so near. But just as they tried to catch it, 
it had disappeared again. The silence and emptiness of this post-war 
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Papua were worse than the pre-war situation. For now the people 
experienced the after-taste of an incomparable prosperity. 

To this empty and silent country, full of bitterness and dis- 
appointment, missions came back; not with large ships, bearing a new 
prosperity, but in the form of a small group of men and women, 
most of them poor and tired after three and a half years of the horrors 
of internment, armed only with the naked Gospel, the message of 
Jesus Christ the Lord, who alone will create all things new. 

We missionaries in post-war Papua are confronted with great 
problems, for we have come back among a people that has passed 
through terrible experiences, and has been changed in its mind 
thereby; a people that experienced the destruction of its whole way 
of life, that saw the white race in quite a different light; a people that 
mentally, morally and politically has been confused and uprooted; 
a people that suddenly became aware of its own elementary strength 
and its own potentialities. In general the missionaries may be glad 
of this change, for one of their most difficult problems has always 
been the fact that the Papuans showed so little energy, that they 
accepted every decision without criticism, that they revealed so 
rarely any independence of mind and strove so little for leadership 
and responsibility. 

This situation has completely changed. The Papuans are aware 
of their own inherent powers, they begin to long for leadership and 
responsibility, they are critical of mission strategy in the past and 
have their own ideas about mission duties in the future. But, on the 
other hand, the general confusion causes great problems. The youth 
of Papua has for the greater part thrown away the idols of its ancestors. 
But its longing for a new age has a secular root. Young Papuans 
do not see how many modern idols are clutching at them, to over- 
whelm them. The inroads of modern life continue in a rather 
explosive way. The oil-companies are actively at work. Great centres 
are to be built and roads constructed towards the interior. Immigra- 
tion plans are reported everywhere. Will the Papuan get his chance 
among all those activities? 

Wonderful expectations and strong hopes are alive in many a 
Papuan heart. There is a longing for teaching, for a post, for a name 
among the others in the world, for power, glory, money and com- 
fort; but the Papuan does not understand that all those ideals easily 
become so many idols. 

Will the missionaries find the way to present the Gospel in its 
real meaning to those hundred thousand baptized Christians who are 
living on the borderland between the old and the new age? Will 
they be able to build a new future for the Papuans, together with 
those Papuans? For it is not enough to warn those poor, confused 
people of all the spiritual dangers that threaten them. We must do 
more than that. We must show them thet the Gospel preaches that 
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it is for man to develop all the strength and the gifts that God has 
given him, not for his own glorification and comfort, but to serve the 
world in obedience to the Lord. That means that the missions will 
have to make a really new approach all round to all the needs and 
problems of this people; that they must struggle to secure for every 
Papuan the teaching that he needs; that they must contend for a 
common education for future leadership; for an intense medical 
activity in this vast country, where nearly everybody is suffering 
from some kind of disease; for an adequate approach to the social 
needs and problems; for the planting of the Church of Jesus Christ 
in the hearts of this people on Biblical foundations. The difficulties 
are so great that one nearly despairs: many churches destroyed, a 
shortage of village preachers that cannot be overcome within ten 
years, a lack of future church-leaders; no Bibles, no hymn-books, 
no social-workers, no nurses, no educated women, no understanding 
of elementary hygiene and rarely any understanding of Christian 
marriage and family-life, or of the education of children. 

And those who are called to preach every Sunday are often very 
bad preachers, suffering from a lack of Biblical and theological back- 
ground. For many of them the Christian message is confused once 
more with heathen and magical conceptions. To many of them the 
Gospel has become a new, magical possibility, stronger than the 
secret knowledge that they formerly possessed. They have taken the 
Gospel and handle it in their own way, for their own purposes and 
needs. It is a black picture indeed. Is it without hope? 

God has worked great miracles among the Papuans during the 
dark years of oppression. Those miracles stand out like signs for 
every missionary who is assailed with disappointment and dis- 
couragement. God has brought us into a situation where we really 
feel our weakness every day. But His strength is made perfect in 
weakness. And He will perform glorious things among those Papuans. 
For the missionaries it means a great struggle and deep prayer. 
And as we have embarked upon this struggle in New Guinea, we 
have embarked upon it everywhere in Indonesia, among all those 

eoples who long for a new age and are fighting for a new freedom. 
. that fight they are threatened by mighty idols, still unknown to 
them. We can only throw ourselves into their dilemma and tell them 
of the wonderful freedom and joy that are to be found in Jesus 
Christ. And where we cannot do anything for them, we can still 
pray in communion with Christians all over the world. Struggle and 
prayer are our part. God will do the rest. 
H. J. 'TEUTSCHER 











THE GROWTH OF UNITY AMONG 
THE CHURCHES IN MALAYA 


By D. D. CHELLIAH, Pu.D. 


yale the second world war engulfed Malaya in December 

1941, four of the nine Malay states on the peninsula formed 
the Federated Malay States. They had a Central Federal Council 
under the presidency of the High Commissioner to deal with all 
common concerns. The other five states, the Unfederated Malay 
States, were independent and were each administered by a Sultan, 
seeking, in all matters except those affecting Islam, the _— of a 
British Adviser responsible to the High Commissioner. ‘The islands 
of Penang and Singapore, with two territories on the mainland, 
Province Wellesley and Malacca, constituted the Straits Settlements, 
a British colony, administered by a Governor who was also High 
Commissioner of the Malay States. 

Since the beginning of 1948 the nine Malay States, together with 
Penang, Province Wellesley and Malacca, have become the Federa- 
tion of Malaya, while Singapore alone continues as a Crown colony. 
The Governor of Singapore no longer holds the office of High 
Commissioner of the Federation, which now has its own High 
Commissioner. These political changes have not been accepted 
without opposition from the people, who do not see eye to eye with 
the Government in the matter and who are agitating for more voice 
in the government of the country. 

These political changes have not, however, affected the ecclesi- 
astical administration of Malaya. For purposes of church govern- 
ment, the whole of Malaya, including the recently formed Federation 
and the colony of Singapore, continues to be a single unit. Practically 
all the churches have their headquarters in Singapore. 

According to the 1947 census, the present population of the 
Federation of Malaya is about 5,000,000, of whom the Malays 
number about 2,100,000, the Chinese 1,800,000, the Indians 500,000 
and the Eurasians 10,000. In Singapore, with a population of about 
goo,ooo, the Chinese number 700,000, the Malays 73,000, the 
Indians 70,000 and the Eurasians gooo. In Penang and Malacca, 
which have been incorporated in the Federation of Malaya, there 
are more Chinese than Malays. The Federation of Malaya and the 
colony of Singapore have respectively g100 and 8800 Europeans. 

The different racial groups have f cae lived in great harmony 
and the racial concord noticeable even to a casual visitor is one of 
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the country’s chief assets. The new political changes, however, have 
tended somewhat to disrupt the racial harmony, for the suspicion 
has grown that the Government is not treating all races alike. Never- 
theless, it is hoped that the danger of disruption is only a passing 
phase and that this great asset of good-will and co-operation among 
the different races will continue to characterize the life of Malaya. 
Racial harmony is naturally evident among the different racial groups 
of Christians as well; and Malaya may therefore be regarded as a 
potential field not only for unity among the Christians but also for 
organic union similar to that brought about in the Church of South 
India, provided that the denominational groups are guided aright 
by missionaries of the older churches and by indigenous leaders. 

Broadly speaking, however, the people of Malaya are prone to 
seek after material rather than spiritual advancement. Their interest 
is generally centred in the flesh-pots offered by Malaya; and they 
need to be helped to develop a spirit of self-sacrifice, a deep spiritu- 
ality and a clear vision of the Universal Church. 

About 120,000 of the population are Christians, more than half 
of them Roman Catholics. This percentage does not compare 
unfavourably with that of some of the neighbouring countries. There 
is a greater percentage of Christians in the former Straits Settlements 
than in the former Federated Malay States and in the former Un- 
federated Malay States it is still lower. Among the larger of the 
fifteen denominational groups in Malaya, the Anglicans and the 
American Methodists number about 15,000 and 18,000 respectively. 
The English, Scottish and Chinese Presbyterians do not exceed 3000. 
Next in numerical strength come the Seventh-day Adventists. 
Though still small in numbers, they are to be reckoned as a vigorous 
body spending large sums of money in the rehabilitation and ex- 
tension of their work. Among the Indian Christians in Malaya are 
two small but historic groups, Lutherans and Syrian Christians, 
numbering a few hundreds. In any religious survey of Malaya, the 
good work done by the Salvation Army in the religious and social 
fields should not be forgotten. 

The Y.M.C.A. is well established in Singapore, and is doing 
good work among the young people of all races. It has also a centre 
at Kuala Lumpur, the capital of the Federation, and it hopes to open 
centres in all the other important towns as well. In order to reach the 
Chinese, who are not well versed in the English language, a Chinese 
Y.M.C.A. was organized in 1947 by a local Chinese doctor and is 
showing signs of vigorous growth. ‘The Y.W.C.A. also is doing very 
good work and has at present rather more centres throughout Malaya 
than the Y.M.C.A. 

In a racial classification of Christians the Chinese will naturally 

redominate. They are found among all the churches and sects in 
Railes with the possible exception of the Lutheran and Syrian 
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Christian groups. The Indians are also found in nearly all the 
churches and sects except those originating from China. Most of the 
Eurasians of Malaya are Roman Catholics and the rest, Anglicans. 
There are practically no Christians among the Malays. 

Before Malaya was plunged into war there was hardly any active 
co-operation among the different groups, either in maintaining or 
in extending the work of the Church. The sole evidence of it was in 
the existence of a committee of counsel and reference, composed 
only of the heads of the local groups, all westerners. For a few years 
before the war, the committee was responsible, among other matters, 
for Christian witness meetings held during Eastertide either in the 
Town Hall or in the Close of St Andrew’s Cathedral. And, on days 
of British national importance, the same heads sometimes partici- 
pated in a service held to commemorate the occasion. However, when 
the war situation in Malaya became critical, the Archdeacon of 
Singapore arranged for services of intercession, common to all 
denominations, to be held in St Andrew’s Cathedral.This was the 
first noteworthy example of Christians gathering together of their 
own free will; and it was grim danger and common adversity that 
brought believers together in acts of intercession and worship, 
rather than their common faith and loyalty as Christians. 

The fall of Singapore in February 1942 left practically all the 
non-Roman Catholic churches in Malaya ‘orphaned’, in the sense 
that their western leaders and heads had either left Singapore before 
its fall, as most of the Americans did, in compliance with orders from 
their Government, or were promptly interned by the Japanese. 
Among the British civilians, only those who were engaged in essential 
services like water supply were allowed to carry on, under Japanese 
supervision, in their former posts. It was the hand of God that 
guided the Bishop of Singapore in persuading the Japanese authori- 
ties that his services as a Bishop were essential and that he and two 
of the Anglican priests should be released on parole to carry on the 
work of the Church. Throughout his period of parole (which lasted 
about a year, at the end of which he and the two priests were again 
interned for political reasons), the Bishop, ably assisted by his two 
chaplains, spent himself in the service not only of the Anglican 
Church, but also of the other churches. The Asiatic members of 
these other churches affectionately regarded him as their own 
spiritual leader and father as well, in the absence of their own 
western missionaries. St Andrew’s Cathedral, with its services 
attended largely by non-Roman Catholics of all colours and creeds, 
became the rallying point for Christians. Moreover, even though 
suddenly left to themselves to face new responsibilities, the Asiatic 
ministers of the various churches and sects rose to the occasion and 
carried on their work with added responsibilities in close co-opera- 
tion with one another. In spite of physical hardships, owing to 
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scarcity of food and other essentials, and in spite of the reign of 
terror of the Japanese occupation, there was more abundant life. 
Attendance at services greatly improved and fervent prayer of faith 
became the sustaining force of many Christians in peril of their 
lives. Worshippers were liberal in their offerings and managed the 
temporal affairs of the Church with remarkable success, keeping the 
wolf from the door of the poorer members of their Church and of 
their pastor. Many were added to the flock of Christ. In several 
congregations the number of adult baptisms was greater during the 
occupation than in any other corresponding period. Christ’s Church 
Militant here in Malaya was, generally speaking, victoriously 
marching ahead with its banner lifted high. 

This happy state of the churches’ spiritual affairs in Malaya, in 
the face of common danger, would naturally lead to more good- 
will, greater unity and closer co-operation among the different 
members of the Body of Christ. The opportunity to give expression 
to this oneness in Christ came through the formation of the Federa- 
tion of Christian Churches in Malaya. Strangely enough, the Federa- 
tion was sponsored by the first Japanese Director of Education and 
Religion, who happened to be a member of the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai. 

The President of the Federation, which was organized in two 
important committees, was an Anglican priest, an Indian, with high 
academic qualifications obtained in England, while the General 
Secretary was a Methodist Minister, a Ceylonese Tamil, who also 
had high academic qualifications obtained in India. The Anglican 
Bishop on parole was the Chairman of the Committee on Union 
and a Methodist layman, an Indian, who had been a delegate to one 
of the sessions of the General Conference in America, was the 
Chairman of the Social Welfare Committee. The Chinese, for fear 
of the Japanese, kept in the background in the matter of holding 
office, but gave the Federation their loyal support. 

Common services for all denominations were conducted at 
regular intervals in the cathedral and in Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches. Study groups on church union met regularly under the 
Bishop’s direction. The Social Welfare Committee functioned very 
effectively, supported by the whole non-Roman Catholic section of 
the Christians and even by philanthropic non-Christian Chinese. 
The activities of the Federation gave great stimulus to the growing 
unity among different Christian groups in Singapore. 

However, this wholesome unity received a sudden and serious 
check. The Japanese authorities were getting alarmed at the united 
front of the Christians, whom they began to suspect more and more 
of being pro-British in their sentiments, owing to the association 
between Christianity and the British who had brought it to the East. 
So they gave summary orders for the suspension of all the Federa- 
tion’s activities and permanently interned the Bishop and his two 
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chaplains in March 1943. They naturally feared that his continued 

resence among Asiatic Christians would help to stir up their pro- 
British feelings further. Later on, the Japanese Government issued 
regulations that made each congregation a separate unit independent 
of other congregations of even the same denomination or sect, not to 
mention those of other denominations. This was a deliberate move 
to prevent the Christians becoming a united body. The Social 
Welfare Committee was, however, so well organized and so actively 
engaged in relief work that the Government allowed it to function 
under the auspices of their own Social Welfare Department which 
was maintained by the Municipality of Singapore. Soon after the 
liberation the Committee began to function again as a Christian body 
under the chairmanship of the Bishop and gave effective assistance 
to the British Military Administration. 

Before his internment in March 1943 the Bishop appointed the 
President of the Federation Acting Dean of St Andrew’s Cathedral. 
Under the guise of united choir services, and also through other 
means that did not unduly arouse the suspicions of the Japanese 
authorities, he kept alive the new and growing spirit of unity among 
the Christians of Singapore. In order to disarm their suspicions, 
friendly Japanese officials were invited to most of these services and 
thoroughly enjoyed the singing of the ‘Hallelujah Chorus’. Little 
did they suspect its significance. The organist at most of the services 
was a Chimaee girl of fifteen, trained during the occupation. She is 
still one of the honorary organists of the cathedral. At the special 
Thanksgiving Service held in the cathedral soon after the liberation 
in September, 1945 the same combined choir sang the Hallelujah 
Chorus with such enthusiasm and joy that every internee who was 
present was deeply moved. 

The period of occupation was one of steady growth in fellowship 
and unity among the Christians of Malaya, particularly of Singapore, 
notwithstanding the grievous losses sustained in men and materials. 
While the non-interned Asiatic clergy were forging ahead in the 
direction of co-operation and unity, the interned European ministers 
were drawn closer together in their captivity and were discussing 
plans for the formation of a Christian Council for Malaya. The lead 
was taken in this move by a missionary of the English Presbyterian 
Church; and in the Anglican Bishop he found an ardent supporter. 
The Methodist Bishop, who returned to Singapore from America 
a few months after the liberation, declared himself entirely in favour 
of the proposal. It received further impetus when the International 
Missionary Council co-opted the President of the Federation of 
Christian Churches of the occupation period as a delegate to the 
meeting at Whitby, Canada, in July 1947. On his return, preliminary 
steps were at once taken by the Anglican Bishop and others for the 
formation of a Christian Council for Malaya; and the Malayan 
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Christian Council was formally inaugurated in January last during 
the visit to Singapore of the Secretary of the International Missionary 
Council in London. The Bishop of Singapore is the Chairman of the 
Council, with a Methodist missionary, an American, as General 
Secretary and the English Presbyterian missionary who had urged 
for many years the formation of the Council, as Treasurer. The 
Malayan delegate to the Whitby meeting is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee. It is hoped that the day is not far distant when most 
of the executive officers will be Asiatics. 

The Malayan Christian Council will not achieve its aims unless 
indigenous leaders are brought up in the spirit of fellowship and 
unity and are led to believe in the Universal Church of Christ. 
For such a purpose there can be no better nursery than an inter- 
denominational seminary. The Anglicans, the Methodists and the 
Presbyterians are actively engaged on the project of a union college 
with initial financial assistance from Church World Service. There is 
already a nucleus of the college sponsored by the Methodists and 
it is hoped that during the course of the year the college will be 
formally opened, to cater not only for Malaya but for the neigh- 
bouring countries as well. 

The visit of the Co-Director of the Study Department of the 
World Council of Churches to Singapore during Holy Week proved 
to be a great occasion for bringing together Christians of different 
denominations, both in worship and for consultations on oecumenical 
matters. His addresses to large congregations of adults and big 
gatherings of young people inspired them to become more ardent 
believers in the unity of the churches, not only in Malaya but also in 
the wide world. The worshippers of divers races and colours in 
St Andrew’s Cathedral, where he conducted the three hours’ service 
on Good Friday and preached on Easter Day, should have struck him 
as a veritable miniature of the Universal Church. Within a fortnight 
of his visit there was an all-Malayan Christian youth rally held in 
one of the big towns in the Federation. Though this was organized 
and attended mostly by the Methodists, young people of other 
denominations were invited to it and gladly took part. 

Malaya as it is to-day is a hopeful field for expectant evangelism 
and oecumenical enterprise. The Malayan Christian Council and 
the Union Trinity College, under the guidance of the spirit of God, 
are expected to promote a rapid growth in the unity of the churches 
in Malaya and to help them to bear true and faithful witness to the 
Risen Christ, until the whole of Malaya is brought to acknawledge 
Him as its Lord and Master. 


D. D. CHELLIAH 
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‘THE JERUSALEM THAT NOW IS’ 


(SEEN THROUGH MISSIONARY EYES)? 
By E. F. F. BISHOP 


Segoe can be but little doubt, in the mind of anyone who has 

lived in modern Jerusalem, that it is a centre where the roots 
of the three monotheistic faiths of the world go very deep—and 
ramify as widely as the upper branches. ‘Where is Zionism’, asks 
the Jew, ‘without Zion?’ ‘Where is Islam’, asks the Muslim, ‘if you 
take away “‘al Quds”—the Holy Place, which gave the first Muslims 
the direction of their prayer and which at one time threatened to 
rival Mecca and Medina as the supreme place of Muslim pilgrimage?’® 
And, though the Christian has tried to learn the meaning of ‘Neither 
in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem shall men worship the Father’ 
—and knows that it holds good for discipleship everywhere and 
always, yet the historical, # not the sentimental, importance of 
Jerusalem can never be eradicated. The serious problem, however, 
then confronts us, that the centre is still Jerusalem, though in these 
two thousand years the Church has striven to make the centre 
Christ. For here it is that we encounter the great division and have 
with sorrow to admit that, sundered over Christ as these mono- 
theisms are, so far as history is concerned, they are yet in a sense 
united over Abraham, the Father of the Faithful. Consequently in 
themselves Judaism and Islam remain the two most urgent yet 
inexplicable problems that the Christian Church has to face outside 
the arena of her more domestic troubles. Even more serious is the 
fact that so often there does not seem to be much definite, concrete, 
‘vision-full’ thinking on the part of Christendom. Is it partly because 
these problems are so baffling, so overwhelming, so long out- 
standing? In the Holy Land itself Christian efforts at constructive 
thinking and co-operative endeavour often seem to reach a ne plus 
ultra of fragmentariness and defeatism. 

Palestine, therefore, and to a less extent the Lebanon, Syria and 
Transjordan, offer the new missionary a rather bewildering intro- 
duction to the mission field, from the religious point of view alone, 
without venturing into the vortex of political problems, of which 


1 Pressure on our space has prevented earlier publication of this article, which 
has been in our hands since 1947. ‘The problems with which it deals, as the author 
points out, have in the meantime ‘become hardened and more involved than 
ever’.—EpITors. 

2 In the days of the Umayyad Dynasty in Damascus. 
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the missionary is supposed to steer clear. None the less he probably 
comes to two conclusions sooner or later: first, that it is increasingly 
difficult for the average Near Easterner (especially if he be the right 
side of forty) to know just where his religion ends and his politics 
begin; and secondly, that the missionary himself must take these 
things into account, even should he succeed in keeping his opinions 
to himself. It is a good thing in the mission field that we have the 
apostolic experience behind us that ‘now we see through a glass 
darkly’; and recollect that only a few years (or even months) later, 
St Paul wrote to the same crowd of first generation Christians, “We 
are perplexed, but not unto despair’. 

A fair sample of the missionary picture could be derived from 
the current issue of the Missionary and Philanthropic Directory of 
Arab Asia, which lists the names of all foreign (and some native) 

ersonnel in ‘Lebanon, Syria, Palestine, Transjordan,? Arabia and 

raq’ (and other countries). Here we have sixty missionary organiza- 
tions, all of which are connected with non-Roman Catholic forms 
of western Christianity. There are missions from the U.S.A, France, 
Britain, Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, with 
unattached missionaries in international teams from Holland, 
Norway, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania and elsewhere. 
Sometimes there is more than one mission from the same ‘sending 
church’—the classic example perhaps being the Church of England, 
which works through three distinct societies. One of them has 
further relationship with the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
U.S.A, and from another has sprung an Arab-Anglican community, 
numbering some four thousand, with churches on both sides of the 
Jordan, and sufficiently influential to have become independent of 
the Church Missionary Society close on forty years ago. As with the 
Presbyterian Synod of Syria and the Lebanon, the Arab-Anglican 
Church Council receives a diminishing grant from the parent 
committee. In the membership of the United Missionary Council of 
these countries there are forty-one separate organizations, with as 
many Christian groups of one kind or another outside the member- 
ship, which is native and foreign.? The ecclesiastical affiliations of 
these groups must be equally numerous, with the preponderant 
influence in the north Presbyterian and in the south Anglican. The 
nationalistic issue enters into the arena; and it is worth noting that 
the same Anglican-Presbyterian distribution exists in Iran, where 


1 Published by the American Mission Press, Beirut. 
2 Not Transjordania: sometimes spelt Trans Jordan. 
® Lest it should be thought that the number of missions in the area, and in 
Jerusalem particularly, means a plethora of missionaries, it should be stated that 
some missions have only one or two institutions; others have headquarters in 
Jerusalem with most of their work in Transjordan; others again have only two or 
three missionaries in all. There is but one mission in the whole Samaria District. 
It seems that many of the churches like to have a ‘stake’ in Palestine. 
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the movement towards unity is followed with interest. On the other 
side, in Egypt, the Anglican Communion is deliberately small; 
while the Synod of the Nile is easily the largest and strongest of the 
Protestant Arabic-speaking groups in the Near East.! In Palestine 
there is the further complication, felt to a smaller extent in other 
fields within the area, of missions either working exclusively among 
the Jews, or among Jews, Muslims and Oriental Christians. The 
problem of language comes in here. For one group of missions 
Arabic is enough—after all it has been the language of the country 
since it superseded Aramaic and Greek over a thousand years ago— 
but not so for missions to the Jews. The Annual Conference of 
Hebrew-Christians employs mostly German and secondarily English, 
while Hebrew is an ‘also ran’. Spanish is required in the English 
Mission Hospital in Jerusalem—the original Medical Mission 
Hospital in the history of the nineteenth century. Incidentally, 
while the number of Christians of Jewish extraction in the different 
districts is unknown, it seems as if there must have been more in 
comparison all through the Near East a century ago—before the 
rise of political Zionism.? The impression is sometimes given that a 
Jew can be almost anything to-day—communist, materialist, pagan 
—but never a Christian. Is there not something wrong here? 
Added to this complexity, and noticeable to a greater or less 
extent in other countries of Arab-Asia but reaching its zenith in 
Palestine, are the various Latin missions, not only from Italy and 
France, but from Germany and Spain. The Franciscan Order 
embraces members from three continents, numbering probably not 
less than three hundred at the present time. The head of the second- 
ary school in Jerusalem is an American—a wise appointment, which 
suited the change of name from “Terra Santa’ to “Terra Sancta’ 
College in 1940. The Latin Church has been in Palestine a long time. 
Like the Greeks and Armenians, the Latins have their Patriarch. 
In Bethlehem there are some fourteen Roman Catholic institutions 
as compared with two Protestant. The Latins too, like the Pro- 
testants, have been busy in villages—with monasteries, nunneries, 
hospices and schools. Perhaps the chief work of the Latins has been 
educational, but there are French and Italian hospitals on each side 
of the Jordan. In 1940 it was estimated that Italian schools were 
responsible for the education of three thousand Palestinian boys 
and girls. The German Roman Catholics too have hospices and a 
very good secondary girls’ college. The same Church is active in 
preparing boys for the ministry, in seminaries maintained by the 


1 Arising out of the work of the (American) United Presbyterian Mission. 

2 Cf. the evidence given before the Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry 
by the Rev. H. A. R. Jones. 
_ ®= The Roman Catholic Church is called ‘Latin’ in Palestine and other countries 
in the Near East because the Arabic for Greek is ‘Rum’. 
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White Fathers, the Benedictines and others: probably numbering 
‘workers’ by the score, while we number them in units. The Francis- 
cans have been in Palestine almost since the days of the “Troubadour’ 
himself: Evangelical missions began a century and a half ago. 
Palestine has been a happy, though not consistently successful 
hunting-ground for missions ever since. The Franciscans share with 
the Greeks the guardianship of most of the Christian Holy Places. 
The Dominicans retain their reputation for scholarship—from the 
nature of the case largely archaeologically Biblical. 

This is not the whole Christian background to the picture of the 
‘Jerusalem that now is’, for the Oriental churches must loom large 
in any discussion. At the beginning of the century, the Russians 
had a prosperous mission with extensive properties, largely, but by 
no means entirely, used for Easter Pilgrims. The Palestinians (and 
other ‘Arabs’) who speak Russian to-day owe it to the educational 
facilities provided by the Russians in Nazareth or Tripoli, where 
the Orthodox Bishop has been Russian-trained. To-day they have a 
secondary school in Bethany in which several workers happen to be 
English. 

From Russia to-day it is only a short step to Armenia. A century 
ago the American Board began work among this persecuted people; 
the resultant centennial ecclesiastical celebrations were to have 
taken place in Jerusalem on the Sunday succeeding the outrage in 
the Secretarial Offices in July 1946. These Protestant Armenians 
are found mostly in the Lebanon and constitute a virile minority 
coming out from the ancient Church, but both Gregorian and Con- 
gregational groups are helping to create a fresh problem, with 
17,000 migrating in recent months to Soviet Armenia, thereby 
impoverishing the Christian witness of the newly constituted Republic 
of Syria, and to a smaller extent Lebanon. There is probably less 
of a gulf both intellectually and spiritually between the Orthodox 
and Protestant Armenians than between any other of the indigenous 
churches and the ‘Free’ communities that have been formed out 
of them. The present Armenian Patriarch in Jerusalem never tires 
of saying how much the Bible Societies in the Near and Middle 
East have availed themselves of the services of Armenians. This is 
true too of mission hospitals. 

There are the Copts in Jerusalem, with their daughter Church 
of Ethiopians (as the Abyssinians like, perhaps erroneously, to be 


called). ‘The Copts are homesick for the Nile, most of the priests ° 


being glad when their sojourn in Jerusalem ends. They belong-to the 
Coptic diocese of Tanta, the biggest town in the Delta. They have 
certain ~ in the Church of the Resurrection and in that of the 
Nativity. The Abyssinians have a cathedral outside the walls, and a 
‘squatting’ right on the roof of the Helena Chapel of the ‘Invention 
of the Cross’. The possibility of their becoming a link with African 
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Christianity ought increasingly to be borne in mind, for they have 
been allowed to remain continuously in Jerusalem. This African 
‘touch’ is valuable; for the war years have seen Africans by the 
thousand in the streets of the Old City, most of them pagan, but 
with a large proportion of Christians, including catechists and 
chaplains. It is likely that more missionary work was done among 
the African forces than among any other group. The number 
baptized—not a few in the river Jordan—must have been very high. 
Palestine is still the gateway from Asia to Africa, a connexion which 
should not be overlooked. 

There remain adherents to the Syriac Church, its ecclesiastical 
leaders aware of their ‘Monothelite’ inheritance—still using Syriac 
in their services (and the monks in their marketing and book- 
keeping). ‘They are a mixed community perhaps descended partly 
from the Christians who fled to Pella during the bad times round 
A.D. 70, and partly increased from time to time by refugees from 
persecution, in this case going back to ancient Assyria. They claim 
the use of the most ancient music in the world. The section of 
Jerusalem which stretches from their cathedral, which they like to 
feel is the ‘House of Mary the Mother of Mark’, toward the Citadel 
and the Jaffa Gate, was at one time their property. Their Maundy 
ceremony of feet-washing is the most realistic because it retains 
the primitive rite. 

Lastly there is the Greek Orthodox Church, which is still the 
most numerous, but which has suffered more than any other for a 
variety of reasons through the exodus of its members to other 
groups—a movement that has been going on for several centuries, 
and resulting chiefly in the Greek Catholic Church to-day, with a 
bishop on either side of the Jordan, both of them Arabs. This 
situation gives the Greek Catholic Church considerable influence, 
both political and religious. 

Among Episcopal churches, it is the Arab-Orthodox and the 
Arab-Anglicans who as yet have no native episcopate. These things 
ought not to be; and in these days of nascent and insistent nationalism, 
leading and travelled laymen are not satisfied with the situation. 
It is the Syriac and Greek Orthodox Christians, together with the ° 
members of those communities which have become Latin or 
Evangelical, whose forbears were in the Christian majority when 
the Arabs swarmed across the Palestinian borders in the seventh 
century. 

Such is the missionary’s ‘Christian’ background, the inheritance 
of one hundred and fifty years or more, revealing some of the 
problems which prevail and which are linked up with the task of 
discovering the vision of the Christian Church vis @ vis the two 
other monotheistic cults, so deeply rooted in the soil and atmosphere 
of Palestine. The whole question of Judaeo-Christian relationship 
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seems to be coming rapidly to a head, while the equally vital relation- 
ship of Christianity with Islam remains shadowy, indefinite. 

When a new generation of missionaries went to Palestine a 
eres of a century ago, we were told more than once by our seniors 
that Palestine was the land not only of three faiths, but of the three 
monotheistic faiths. It was true, as far as it went; and it led on to 
the statement conveyed in all sincerity and earnestness that we all 
worshipped the same God. Hence, there should be an opportunity 
not present elsewhere, at least to come to a better understanding 
with Judaism and Islam, if not to convince their adherents of the 
intrinsic superiority of the Christian religion over the other two 
forms of monotheism—leaving out of the immediate picture not 
only the Samaritans, but those various syncretistic groups on the 
fringes of Islam—Druzes, Bahais, Nusairis and Metawileh: people 
usually described in most official lists by the comfortable designation 
of ‘others’. 

It really, however, seems nearer the truth, in relation to the 
whole complicated theological structure, to say that at different 
periods down her history Palestine has accepted one veneer of 
monotheism after another on top of a fundamental Canaanitish 
paganism, with roots perhaps deeper down still. The walis, or local 
saint-shrines, so obvious on the summit of many hills or in con- 
spicuous places in the plains, must be the lineal successors of those 
high-places against which the prophets of Israel inveighed and 
which must always prove an obstacle to a full-orbed monotheistic 
faith. In some expressions of the Christian Faith has not this taken 
the form of excessive adulation of the Mother of the Lord? Its main 
importance for Palestine just now in history would seem to lie in 
the Muslim title ‘Jesus Son of Mary’, common in the Qur’an, in 
the Traditions and in ordinary conversation; and it may well have 

given rise to Muhammad’s misunderstanding of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity.! His other objections to features of Christian theology are 
very much more specious, as are so many of the criticisms offered 
by modernist Islam. The main trouble with Palestinian (or 
Canaanitish) paganism is that the veneer of Islam seems to have 
stuck to it longer than any other. It is this fact which constitutes a 
major missionary obstacle. So far we have hardly approached more 
than the fringe of this ‘Palestinian problem’, while the Church is 
still suffering not so much from the political results as from the 
moral and theological misunderstandings arising out of the Crusades. 
It seems sometimes as if we scarcely worship the same God—anyhow 
our ideas of Him are quite obviously not the same. If it were 
absolutely and not relatively true that we ‘worship the same God,’ 
would there be either a Jewish or an Islamic problem? 
Turning to the specific question of the Jews in Palestine, there 
1 The Father, the Son and the Virgin. See Sura 5. 
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would seem to be some repetition of history, with a Judaism very 
much more conscious of its religious self when in persecution or 
away from Palestine. In the country itself nationalism causes a bad 
swerve in the direction of politics. Living in Palestine is for some a 
ato passport’ in itself. It is said that in 1841 the Jews of 

amburg seriously considered the elimination from their Prayer 
Book of those ‘traditional portions which prayed for a restoration 
of the Jewish nation to Palestine’. In 1941 the Jews of. Hamburg 
were faced with a different set of circumstances. It is not religion 
as such that has brought about the change. In fact the political turn 
seems to have invaded the Diaspora as well as the Yishuv.1 

Roughly speaking, the Jews of Palestine reveal three attitudes 
towards their religion. First, there is the large majority of the com- 
munity, ‘which takes very little interest except in so far as their 
religion is a national inheritance’. They make no clear differentiation 
between the Torah and the Balfour Declaration at first sight; though 
it is probable that the former will outlive the latter! How much 
does the average settler, with all his idealism, know of Hezekiah or 
Jeremiah? Tel Aviv may be to all intents and purposes an all-Jewish 
city; but could anybody accuse it of being aggressively monotheistic? 

The second group are the remnants of Orthodox Jewry from 
here, there and everywhere, with a fair sprinkling from Iran or the 
Yemen, with some whose antecedents have been in the Old City 
for a longish time. Some Jews can claim an almost continuous 
ancestry but only in the north of the country. Safad, Tiberias 
and Yibnah? are the sacred cities. The belief of the Orthodox seems 
buried beneath a mass of petrified ritual. Their sons and daughters 
are veering away from the ancestral faith: ‘it is significant that there 
are few young people in the Orthodox movement’. Can it be saved? 
Or is the Synagogue of the Qara’ites in the Old City, where there 
are not enough men to form the quorum necessary for worship, 
parabolic? 

Thirdly, there is the comparatively small minority composed 
mostly of European western Jews, with representatives of American 
Jewry, providing both ideals and scholarship. They stress the 
content more than the form. In their religion, monotheism holds a 
central place, even if they have failed as yet to awaken a wide interest 
among their own people. If some form of compromise or compact 
involving mutual understanding could come about between this 
group and the Orthodox, the latter would be the gainers, for it 
would help to bring a new and more alive ‘religion’ to birth; but 
there are no signs of it so far. In other words, the vast majority of 
the Jews in the Holy Land are like the vast majority of people in 
most countries—back in the non-monotheistic state graced by their 

1 The name given to the ‘settled’ Jewish community in Palestine. 

* Or Jamnia, where the Canon of the Old Testament was drawn up in A.D. 99. 
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ancestors; while the minority groups might be likened respectively 
to the followers of Ezra, with his demands for the minutest obser- 
vance of the Law, and to the spiritual descendants of Deutero- 
Isaiah. ‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is One; and 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God.’ To the Christian, this group 
once more represents the remnant ‘who shall not do iniquity nor 
speak lies: neither shall a deceitful tongue be found in their mouth’. 

he monotheism which this group practises is wedded to a sense 
of moral values. The ‘feelings’ of these enlightened people against 
Jesus are on the decrease; as the leading intelligentsia they would 
be willing for co-operation with the Arabic-speaking Palestinians;} 

thaps they are inclined to draw unconsciously on Christianity 
or some ideas and ideals: they would certainly desire to influence 
Jewry into a new attitude in the fulfilment of its mission in the 
world. They are as monotheistic in practice as the Orthodox are in 
theory. It is to them that the Church of Christ must look first, not 
because they belong to the same circles of Liberal and Reformed 
Jews, who are in touch with movements towards Jewish-Christian 
rapprochement in Britain and America, but because they are animated 
by the spirit of the prophets. We must discuss with them plans for 
betterment, social and cultural, in Palestine—though remembering 
that we cannot yet ‘sing the song of Moses and the Lamb’. The 
Arabs have a proverb, which runs, ‘Moses cannot become Jesus’. 
There is the caveat that it is too easy for liberal Christians in the 
West mistakenly to associate the militant aims of political Zionism 
with the cultural aims of liberal Judaism. Unwisdom in this matter 
is all too likely to prejudice the supremely important and equally 
difficult approach to Islam. 

For when all is said and done it is Islam which is the greatest 
and most vital of the Christian problems in the Near East, and it 
will remain a problem when the present threats of modern political 
Zionism are on the far horizon. Islam in its origin learnt from con- 
temporary Judaism something of its monotheistic outlook, but the 
chances of repetition of that phase of history seem remote. Th 
Christian Church must cease giving equivocal impressions of kh 
real faith in the God and Father of us all, and must affirm th 
monotheistic Faith of the early Christians, as expressed in those 
New Testament allusions to the unity of God which have had some- 
thing of a struggle to survive. If Islam’s greater debt in the seventh 
century was to Judaism, in the twentieth it must be to the Christianity 
which failed Arabia in the days of Muhammad. 

It goes without saying that the Muslim picture of Jesus is so 
unlike the real thing that the Muslim idea of God can never be 
coloured by it—sub-Christian as it is, if not really a caricature of 
‘Jesus as He was’. Once again we have no sooner made the trite 
1 From this group derives the Ikhud (Unity) Movement. 
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remark about our all being monotheists together and worshipping 
the same God, than we have to begin on qualifications. All this 
apart from the fact that Islam, like Judaism, is satisfied without 
Christianity. Sharing a political fear does not alter this aspect of 
the question. If we look facts in the face, we shall have to admit 
that the Christianity of Palestine makes next to no appeal to Islam. 
It is enough for the Sheikh brought up in the traditions of the 
Temple Area that Jesus is one of the greater prophets in Islam—a 
position which he realizes is superior to that afforded Him in 
Judaism—and beyond that he hardly cares or sees the need to go. 
And as he faces Christianity north of the Mediterranean, shall we 
blame him? If the Crusades have left an aftermath of misunder- 
standing in the Muslim mind, what shall we say of direct policies 
brought about in modern times by people who should have known 
better? What, too, of the failure of the Church in Europe during 
these three decades? Are we justified in expecting Islam to listen to 
the voice of a Christianity that comes from the north or even from 
the west of the Mediterranean? The Muslim who has been educated 
in Christian schools knows of the ‘Prince of Peace’! Is it not wiser 
in these days of depleted man-power to concentrate on the re- 
enforcing of African Christianity, so that its simpler, more realistic 
black form, surging up from south of the Sahara, may present a 
Christianity and a Christian culture that Islam can appreciate, and 
perhaps understand? But Africa cannot face this challenge alone. 
We come back to the problem of monotheism and to that form of it 
in particular which burst out of Arabia with the Arabs, when it 
should never have crossed the desert. ‘Desert, Semite and the Unity 
of God are inseparable terms’, said Renan. With the power of the 
Pilgrimage still appealing to Palestinian Muslims,! Islam in Palestine 
has never forgotten that it was desert-born and desert-bred. 

There is another question, at least germane, if not more insistent. 
We have noted the galaxy of the branches of the Christian Church 
in Palestine—upwards of a hundred taken all in all. If an honest 
Muslim wishes to become a Christian in Palestine to-day, into which 
branch of the Church shall, we invite him to be baptized? Mutatis 
mutandis the same quandary applies in the case of Jews. These two 
—the pre-Christian forerunner of the Church, and the seventh 
century religion, which borrowed so much from Judaism and _less 
from Christianity—present the problem par excellence. Can we 
accept either the position that ‘Islam is a Christian heresy’, or that 
it is a ‘post eventum prophecy’? It is a religion that commands the 
allegiance of two hundred and fifty million. But not only are Judaism 
and Islam a problem—they are a barely accepted challenge. Of the 
two, Islam would seem the more insistent as a problem: for though 
both need to be given a new mental picture of Jesus Christ, Judaism 

1 In recent years thousands of them have made the Pilgrimage. 
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can have that picture, should it so desire; but Islam will only have 
it when we so desire. The mistakes of thirteen hundred years are 
not made good, nor the misunderstandings resolved, in a century 
or two. We must not forget that when the average Muslim is offered 
the Gospel of Christ by a Christian, ‘the proudest man on earth 
is being offered the thing he detests by the man he despises’. The 
Cross in history must have some chance of being balanced by a 
readiness to shoulder it in the life of the modern world. ‘A life-time 
of self-abnegation lies before the victors of this war.’! More than a 
life-time of self-abnegation lies before the Christian Church for the 
sweetening and betterment of its relationship with the People of the 
Synagogue and ‘the People of the Mosque’. 
E. F. F. BisHop 


1 From an address by the Chancellor of the University of Durham. 
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THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 


By FORREST L. KNAPP, Pu.D. 


en ene developments have prompted many persons 

to seek a fuller understanding of the oecumenical organiza- 
tions. In spite of that fact that it is one of the oldest, there are some 
persons who admit that they are only partially informed regarding 
the nature and work of the World Council of Christian Education. 
This article is intended as a general answer to their inquiry. 

The Sunday-school movement was begun in 1780 by Robert 
Raikes, a publisher in England. One hundred years later, astonishing 
growth had taken place. There were thousands of Sunday-schools 
in Britain, Europe and North America; and missionaries were plant- 
ing them in many other parts of the world. 

Not long after the movement began, the leaders of different 
Sunday-schools began to form Sunday-school associations in local 
communities, and then county, state and provincial associations were 
established. The Sunday-school leaders and teachers naturally 
wanted to share their enthusiasm and secure help from one another. 
By 1880 there was in England the National Sunday School Associa- 
tion; in the United States and Canada, the International Sunday 
School Association; and similar associations in several countries of 
Europe and even in India. These local, county, state and national 
associations were having local, county, state and national con- 
ventions from which inspiration was derived. More than that, 
they were helping to train teachers, and the national associations 
were helping to provide lesson materials—two of the basic essentials 
for all good schools. 

Then some of the North American and British leaders decided 
it was time to have a World’s Convention, and so they held the 
first one in London in 1889. It was a truly great event, and seeds 
were sown by that Convention which grew into the World Council 
of Christian Education. 

Two significant decisions were made in the 1889 Convention. 

The first was to hold another convention in St Louis in 1893. 
That led on to others: London, again in 1898; Jerusalem, 1904; 
Rome, 1907; Washington, 1910; Ziirich, 1913; Tokyo, 1920; Glasgow, 
1924; Los Angeles, 1928; Rio de Janeiro, 1932; and Oslo, 1936. 
Durban, South Africa, was chosen for 1940, but the war intervened. 
These World’s Conventions brought together more persons across 
the lines of nation, race and denomination than came together in 
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the same period under any other auspices in the interest of world- 
wide Christian education. 

The second decision in the 1889 Convention was to provide 
money to send a missionary to India to be secretary of the thirteen- 
year-old India Sunday School Union and to write lesson materials 
and train teachers. That action led to one of the most important 
developments in modern Christian education. 

The leaders of the World’s Sunday School Convention set out 
with unquenchable missionary zeal to help every country in the 
world by forming and undergirding national Sunday-school associa- 
tions, to provide lesson materials, to train and inspire teachers and 
to promote Christian teaching. Through the Conventions themselves, 
and by means of the travels of officers and other representatives, 
the idea was conveyed to many parts of the world that, through 
national, interdenominational co-operation, the Sunday-school could 
be promoted, teachers trained and lesson materials provided. 

To understand how important this undertaking was, it is only 
necessary to imagine yourself in a country where no one was pro- 
moting Sunday-schools or other such institutions, no one was 
training teachers and no one was preparing lesson materials. Go to 
any major part of the world to-day and you will find work under way 
which was begun as a result, in significant measure, of what happened 
back there in 1889: China has a National Committee for Christian 
Religious Education; South Africa has a National Sunday School 
Association; Brazil has a Confederation of Evangelical Churches; 
Mexico has a National Evangelical Council; and so on around 
the world. In time fifty-five countries were being served by such 
bodies. 

Brazil provides a good illustration of how this development took 
place. In the Washington Convention in 1910, the two or three 
delegates from that country were asked by the general secretary of 
the World’s Sunday School Association why they did not form a 
Sunday-school union. When they returned, they put his suggestion 
into effect. Soon the new Union began publishing teacher-training 
materials and providing other helps for the young Sunday-school 
movement. Then the demands upon the Union became too great 
for volunteer leadership. Requests were sent to the World’s Sunday 
School Association for a full-time secretary, and in 1920 the Reverend 
Herbert S. Harris was provided. He led vigorously forward. After 
a while the Union expanded into the Council of Religious Education. 
Rodolfo Anders became Mr Harris’s assistant, and then later Mr 
Harris withdrew and Mr Anders, a native of Brazil, took over. 

Later the Council of Religious Education merged with another body 
to form the Confederation of Evangelical Churches. Through all 
the years since 1920 the World’s Association has supplied annual 
grants-in-aid, as local Protestant resources are insufficient, but at the 
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same time there has been expanding strength and widening service 
within Brazil. 

This story could be paralleled in numerous other countries. 
Only the details would differ; the principal lines of growth, with 
stimulus and help from the World’s Sunday School Association, 
are essentially the same. 

It was from the meeting in Rome, 1907, that the world movement 
took further shape. To meet world-wide needs, a permanent organiza- 
tion was required. Quadrennial Conventions with committees 
functioning in between were not enough. Therefore, the World’s 
Sunday School Association was formed. The Association’s first 
substantial budget was adopted in 1910, when the Washington Con- 
vention raised nearly $75,000 for three years. By 1928 the Associa- 
tion had changed its form somewhat and had become a federation 
composed of national, interdenominational Sunday-school associa- 
tions and councils of religious education. 

Then came the latest change. Sunday-school leaders had seen, 
long before, that the Sunday-school was not enough. Other institu- 
tions and agencies—young people’s societies, daily vacation Bible 
schools, week-day schools—developed. The World’s Association 
was asked to help them. And so in August, 1947, the name of the 
World’s Sunday School Association was changed to World Council 
of Christian Education to show the full breadth of its responsibility 
and programme. 

Perhaps that new name needs a few comments, for the term 
‘Christian Education’ is not here intended to convey the meaning 
which it generally holds. Obviously, the old name was inadequate, 
but what should take its place? How about World Council of 
Religious Education? But that would not make clear that the interest 
is Christian. Why not World Council of Christian Religious Educa- 
tion? There were several reasons against it: too many words, for one 
thing; for another, it implied that there could be Christian education 
which is not religious. There may be a little confusion for a time 
regarding the meaning of the new name, but clarification will come 
from an understanding of the nature of the work of the organization. 

The present and projected programme of the Council may be 
summarized in eleven points. ‘This eleven-point programme does 
not include all the world-wide services that are needed in the 
field of Christian education, but further expansion may be possible 
in the future. 

1. Field visitation by the secretaries to encourage and strengthen 
national, interdenominational organizations for service in Christian 
education. Again and again, in the World Council of Christian 
Education and in other bodies, it has been demonstrated that 
nothing can take the place of personal relationships and personal 
counselling. Plans have been approved for supplementing the work 
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of the secretaries in the headquarters offices by regional secretaries. 
Dr Chester S. Miao is already serving part-time as regional secretary 
for East Asia. 

2. Grants-in-aid to national, interdenominational organizations 
which cannot enlist adequate resources from within their own 
constituencies. 

3. Audio-visual aids. The following programme has been 
approved and in part put into effect: (1) formulation of the principles 
of using visual aids in Christian education; (2) evaluation of audio- 
visual aids and equipment for use in Christian education, in co- 
operation with other bodies; (3) counselling of its member units in 
the setting up of a programme of service in visual aids and in incor- 
porating visual aids in their curriculum; (4) training of visual aids 
specialists for nation-wide interdenominational service; (5) research 
to determine the needs in visual aids and to find ways to meet them; 
and (6) general promotion of the use of visual aids in religious educa- 
tion through its member units. 

4. Study and research. The World Council of Christian Educa- 
tion is carrying on its study and research in close co-operation with 
the International Missionary Council and the World Council of 
Churches, through a Joint Commission on Christian Education. 
The first project is a study of church youth work around the world. 

5. Sponsoring the World Fellowship in Christian Education, 
including the publication of the quarterly, World Christian Educa- 
tion, as a medium for the exchange of experience and ideas. 

6. Helping in the indigenous preparation of curriculum materials. 
The importance of this help is recognized by those who realize 
how few countries have leaders with thorough training and ex- 
perience in the preparation of curriculum materials for conditions 
in those countries. 

7. The training of teachers and other leaders. In order to have 
well-prepared teachers and other leaders in religious education, 
there are four inescapable requirements: (1) curriculum materials 
for teacher-training; (2) a plan for organizing and promoting training 
opportunities; (3) a sufficient number of teachers of teachers; and 
(4) a strong emphasis in theological schools and elsewhere upon the 
pastor’s task in religious education. In most countries these needs 
are very far from being met. The World Council of Christian Educa- 
tion seeks to use every channel to help in correcting that condition. 

8. Children’s work. The number of well-trained specialists, 
outside the United States, Canada and Britain, who are rendering 
nation-wide interdenominational service in children’s work, is 
distressingly small. The World Council of Christian Education will 
establish a department of children’s work with a full-time secretary 
as soon as funds are available. Much of the time of this secretary will 
be spent ‘on the field’ in direct counselling service. 
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g. Youth Work. Unless the Church captures and holds the youth 
of to-day, what hope will there be for the world of to-morrow? 
In many countries the churches are displaying an unprecedented 
interest in youth work, and that interest ought to be fed and guided 
with the best experience and help to be found anywhere. The World 
Council of Christian Education is establishing a youth department 
in close association with the World Council of Churches. 

10. Promoting general public interest in religious education. 
The World Council of Christian Education’s American-Canadian 
constituent organization is carrying on continuous action to help 
create a climate among church people, and in the public at large, 
favourable to religious education. Such action is needed in every 
country. The World Council of Christian Education seeks to help. 

11. The 1950 World Convention. This will be the thirteenth 
in a great tradition beginning in 1889. The World Conventions have 
brought together in the interest of Christian education more persons 
across the lines of nation, race and denomination than have any other 
enterprises in the same period. The 1950 Convention will be held 
in North America. 

One of the questions being asked these days is this: What is the 
relationship of the World Council of Christian Education and the 
World Council of Churches? On the initiative of the World Council 
of Christian Education, a Joint Commission on Christian Education 
has been established with four representatives from each of the three 
bodies. This Committee will undertake such projects as are chosen 
from time to time, the first one, now under way, being a study of 
church youth work. 

Between the World Council of Churches and the World Council 
of Christian Education, with the International Missionary Council 
participating as much as it wishes, there is to be very close co-opera- 
tion in youth work, according to a plan outlined during the past 
year. 

But, the question may be pressed, what of the future? The answer 
to that question depends upon the nature of the further develop- 
ments in the World Council of Churches as it moves forward on an 
established rather than on a provisional basis, and upon the desires 
of the respective constituencies. These three bodies are controlled 
by their constituent organizations and churches, and they have the 
final voice. But a personal opinion may perhaps be expressed from 
the standpoint of the World Council of Christan Education: There 
should be the closest possible association consonant with effective, 
world-wide service in all aspects of Christian education. 


Forrest L. KNapp 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
THE INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY INTO CHINA 


Font RicctaNe. DOCUMENTI ORIGINALI CONCERNENTI Matreo RIccI 
E LA STORIA DELLE PRIME RELAZIONI TRA L’EUROPA E LA CINA 
(1579-1615). Edited by Pasquate M. D’E ta, S.J. Volume I. 

TORIA DELL’ INTRODUZIONE DEL CRISTIANESIMO IN CINA. Illus- 
trated. Maps. Rome: La Libreria Dello Stato. 300 lire. 1942. 


is ing book here reviewed is the first volume of a complete edition 

of Matteo Ricci’s works, called Fonti Ricciane, which is in 
process of publication under the patronage of the Reale Accademia 
d'Italia. This volume contains half of one of Ricci’s works, namely 
the Storia dell’ Introduzione del Cristianesimo in Cina. The second 
volume will contain the second part of the Storia, and later volumes 
will contain Ricci’s letters and numerous other papers connected 
with him. 

To understand the full bearing of this great undertaking, it is 
necessary to know something of previous editions. Matteo Ricci 
arrived in Macao, the Portuguese concession in China, in the year 
1582. He succeeded in overcoming the obstacles which prevented 
Europeans from entering China proper, and in the following years 
was able to found a series of missions inland. He eventually made 
his way to Peking and settled there in 1601, dying in 1610. Before 
his death he wrote in Italian his history of the introduction of 
Christianity into China. The manuscript was taken to Rome in 1614 
by his Belgian colleague, Nicholas Trigault. There it was translated 
into Latin by the same Trigault, and was published in 1615. Ricci’s 
original Italian manuscript disappeared. From the Trigault edition 
translations were made into French, German, Spanish and, since 
the original MS. could not be found, into Italian. Three centuries 
went by and in 1909 P. Tacchi Venturi was lucky enough to find the 
Ricci manuscript among the archives of the Company of Jesus in 
Rome. He was invited to publish it, which he did in 1911 with an 
introduction and notes, under the title of Opere Storiche del P. 
Matteo Ricci S.I. in two volumes. This contained, besides the 
history of the introduction of Christianity into China (which he 
named I Commentarj della Cina), Ricci’s letters, copies of which, 
as I suppose, Trigault must also have brought back from China in 
1614. However, the Venturi edition was not a definitive one, because 
he was not a sinologue and so was unable to annotate it in the manner 
that was required. 
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In 1934 the present editor, Pasquale M. D’Elia, S.J., Professor 
of Chinese in the Pontificia Universita Gregoriana and in the Royal 
University of Rome, who at the time was with his mission in China, 
was recalled to Rome and entrusted with the task of preparing a new 
edition, which had become even more necessary than was at first 
supposed because, since the issue of the Venturi edition (which 
in any case was a limited one and was sold out), many important 
documents had come to light. When he began to examine his task, 
he found that it had taken on enormous dimensions, if it was to be 
accomplished in the way the subject deserved. 

The volume now before me, which eventually will be the first 
of four or five, may truthfully be called a noble publication. It is 
printed on splendid paper. It contains a reproduction of an authentic 
portrait of Ricci by Trigault, recently discovered. This is altogether 
a more serious and penetrating likeness than the one to be found 
in John Ogilby’s 1669 edition of John Nievhoff’s book The Embassy 
from the East Indian Company of the United Provinces to the Grand 
Tartar Cham Emperour of China. 'The learned editor has supported 
the text by every device of the best academic scholarship. There are 
maps which show exactly Ricci’s movements in China, with the 
names both as he spelt them and as they are spelt to-day. After 
certain prefatory notes, and a table of contents so detailed as almost 
to amount to an index, there is a general introduction of 145 pages. 
This latter is intended to put Ricci in the setting of his epoch and 
to explain the previous attempts to introduce Christianity into China, 
with special reference to the Nestorian mission of the seventh century 
and to the Franciscan missionaries of the thirteenth. It is stiffened 
throughout by the insertion of the Chinese ideographs for the 
principal names, and with copious references to the text which 
follows. A bibliography is also included. 

The text of the Storia is then given to the end of the third book. 
This covers the period September roth, 1583, to June 25th 1598, 
that is to say from the time Ricci left Macao and settled at Shiu-hing, 
about one hundred miles due west of Canton, until he set up his 
residence at Nan-chang, which is in Kiangsi on the Po-yang Lake. 
The text is supported by the most elaborate and exact annotations 
by the editor, in which he draws upon every source known to scholar- 
ship, both Chinese and European. Numbers of interesting repro- 
ductions are given of the manuscript and other papers. 

Ricci’s writings deserve this tremendous expenditure of labour 
and scholarship for the following reason: His Storia is the first 
complete account of the Chinese, their way of life and thought and 
their reactions to the West. Previous works, such as that of the Jesuit 
Father Gaspar da Cruz—Tractado . . . da China, 1569—are in 
comparison fragmentary, and lacking in grasp. As for the Peregrina- 
tion of Fernao Mendes Pinto, which was published three years before 
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Trigault’s Latin edition of Ricci’s works, though a book of extra- 
ordinary interest, it belongs to a totally different approach to history. 

Ricci’s characteristics are a great balance of mind, vast scholar- 
ship and a pliability and tact almost superhuman, an ability to 
observe exactly and a charming humanity. These qualities enabled 
him to compose a work of the first historical importance which, 
though written at so early a date, contains very few misapprehensions. 
It is particularly remarkable on account of the knowledge of Chinese 
literature and history which Ricci possessed. The style is perhaps 
a little dry, but it is a work which should be read carefully by every- 
one who desires to know what Ming China was like. 

How superlative was Ricci’s talent and how indomitable his 
character becomes evident as we notice his handling of the Mandarin 
class. He was convinced that the only way by which Christianity 
could be introduced to the Chinese people was through the instru- 
mentality of their governors. Realizing that it was impossible to go 
direct to a Viceroy or a Prefect and speak to him about a foreign 
religion, he elaborated a technique by which he gained the con- 
fidence of prominent intellectuals, interesting them in mathematics 
and other sciences of the West. The charm of his person, his manners 
and the impressive force of his intellect were such that many of the 
leading men in China, both in the provinces and in the capital, 
became his close friends. Having won their confidence in this way, 
he turned to speak to them of religion. He argued that the original 
Chinese conception of a Superior Being, as found in the Confucian 
books themselves rather than in the later commentaries, was analogous 
to the western conception of God, and that, without altering their 
radical belief, it was possible for them to become Christians. 

That the Chinese themselves much desired a revelation from 
Heaven was evidenced by the fact that they had listened to the 
teaching of the Mahayana form of Buddhism. But the Buddhists 
of the late Ming period had become excessively degraded. Ricci’s 
description of how he visited the great temple of Nanhoa is here to 
the point. Somehow or other the monks had the confused idea that 
he had been sent by the Viceroy as Abbot, with a view to reforming 
the monastery. These monks all had families and children and many 
of. them were highwaymen. On Ricci’s arrival there, he was made 
welcome by the inmates who, with what he calls the usual Chinese 
duplicity, received him with the greatest warmth and politeness and 
installed him in the room which was reserved for visiting Viceroys. 
They were careful, however, not to let him see that part of the 
establishment in which they lived. 

By pointing to abuses such as this, Ricci argued that the revela- 
tion which had been received from Buddhist sources was obviously 
false; and he declared himself able to propound a true one. It is 
interesting in this connexion to note that one of his arguments was 
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that when in the first century A.D. the Emperor Ming the Bright, 
after dreaming of a saviour, sent emissaries to India to look for him, 
these emissaries instead of bringing Christianity, which was then 
being preached in India by St Thomas, as Ricci believed, were 
prevailed upon instead to bring the gospel of Buddha, at that time 
transformed into the vast mythology of the Mahayana. 

Arguments such as these had very great weight with the literati, 
and it was by means of them, and by his intelligence and charm, that 
Ricci made the impression on China that he did. 


Maurice Co.Ltis 
MAIDENHEAD, BERKS 





ROMAN CATHOLIC VICISSITUDES IN CHINA 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT AND CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN CHINA DURING THE 
Years 1784-1785. By BerNnwarpD H. WILLEKE. St Bonaventure, 
N.Y. (Franciscan Institute Publications. Missiology Series, No. 1.) 
1948. 


HERE is an admirable, detailed study of an important, although 

brief, period in the history of Roman Catholic missions in 
China. It is the account of a persecution which was as serious as an 
which the Roman Catholic Church suffered in China in the eighteent 
century. Originally prepared as a doctoral dissertation in Columbia 
University, it has been published by the Franciscan Institute as the 
first of its studies in missiology. As such, it sets a high standard for 
future numbers in the series. The author has availed himself not 
only of printed and manuscript material in European languages, 
but also of Chinese sources, and in an extended appendix he gives 
the translations of several pertinent Chinese documents. He also 
includes an excellent bibliography and, in addition to the usual 
index, a glossary of Chinese terms with the appropriate Chinese 
characters. 

As is fitting, the book begins with a brief historical survey of 
Roman Catholic missions in China before 1784. It reminds us that 
because of repeated persecutions and the suspension of the Society 
of Jesus in 173: in spite of the substitution for it of the Lazarists, 
the supply of missionaries had run very low. The Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith had a ‘procurator’ in Canton who 
served as a business agent for the missionaries whom the Chinese 
imperial court employed in Peking, but in view of the prohibition 
of missionary activity in the provinces he had to be very circumspect. 
In 1783 ten missionaries sent by the Propaganda arrived in Macao 
and, because of the hostility of the Portuguese authorities, went to 
Canton, where the procurator concealed them as well as he could 
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until they could make their way to their stations in the interior. 
Four of the ten, Franciscans who were attempting to reach Shensi, 
were apprehended by the authorities en route. This precipitated a 
general persecution. A Muslim rebellion in the North-west was em- 
barrassing the Government, and Christians, confused with Muslims, 
were suspected of complicity. The persecution revealed the presence 
of missionaries and Chinese priests in several of the provinces and 
the Emperor, alarmed, issued an edict ordering that they be searched 
out and dealt with. Numbers were arresied, sent to Peking, and 
there imprisoned. The missionaries in the capital exerted them- 
selves on behalf of their colleagues and obtained their release, but 
not until some of the captives had died, and only on the condition 
that the foreigners who had been freed should either remain in 
Peking or return to their native lands. Several Chinese priests were 
banished to Ili. Some Chinese laymen renounced their faith, and 
the number of Christians declined. Yet surviving priests, Chinese 
and foreign, were able to resume their labours and the Church went 
on. It is this story which the author tells in sober, objective fashion, 
with thorough and interesting documentation. » 


K. S. LATOURETTE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
be 





THE BHAGAVADGITA 


Tue BuaGavabcirTa. By S. RADHAKRISHNAN. London: Allen and Unwin. 
tos. 6d. 1948. 


Tue Sonc or Gop: BHAGAVADGITA. Translated by Swami PRABHAVANANDA 


and CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD, with an Introduction by ALpous 
Hux ey. London: Phoenix House. 6s. 1948. 


ine Scripture is unquestionably the most influential of all 

the sacred writings of Hinduism. Brief as it is—about the 
size of the Gospel of St Mark—the place which it holds and has 
held in the religious life of the makers of the new India, such as 
B. G. Tilak in an earlier generation, the present Governor-General 
to-day, as well as, of course, pre-eminently, Mahatma Gandhi, 
makes it manifest that its message is a living force in the land. 
As one of its British translators, Dr L. D. Garnett, has said, ‘If 
the greatness of a book be measured by its power over the souls 
of men the Gita is a great book’. 

For that reason this poem should be studied by all who seek to 
commend the Christian faith to India. It at least provides one key 
to the mind and heart of the Indian people. The simultaneous 
publication of two new renderings into English, one by perhaps 
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the most distinguished Indian philosopher to-day, Professor 
Radhakrishnan (he evidently does not desire to be described as 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan), the other the joint work of an Indian Swami 
and a British man of letters, gives renewed evidence of the Gita’s 
importance. We may accept A. K. Coomaraswamy’s description 
of it as ‘a focus of all Indian religion’, and as such it attracts attention 
in the western world as well as in the East. Professor Radhakrishnan’s 
edition of the book provides the fullest equipment for its study, 
supplying as it does the Sanscrit text, an English translation, a 
general introduction and a commentary. The translation in both 
editions reads well and is less baffling than most translations into 
English. We may accept the statement of Mr Aldous Huxley, who 
provides a brief introduction to the second of the two volumes, 
that this version can be read ‘not merely without that dull aesthetic 
pain inflicted by all too many English translations . . . but with 
sitive enjoyment’. At the same time this enjoyment is hindered 
many words that cannot be understood without explanation. 
The ‘get-up’ of this little book is also decidedly attractive. 

The question that should, however, interest us most about both 
these versions of the Gita is what their interpretation of its message 
is and whether we may accept it as reliable. On this subject one 
who is a foreigner can hardly pass judgment, but he can compare 
the interpretations here given with other interpretations that are 
accepted in India and that may be considered to be authoritative. 
We can also form an opinion of the religious value of its message. 

Professor Radhakrishnan is, of course, fully aware of the view 
of many western scholars that the poem is a composite production 
made up of contradictory elements. He puts his own view in the 
following passage of his introduction: ‘Many apparently conflicting 
beliefs are worked into a simple unity to meet the needs of the time 
in the true Hindu spirit.’ He assigns its date to the fifth century B.c. 
(an earlier date than most scholars suggest). He would probably 
agree with Ramanuja that ‘its main emphasis is upon devotion’. 
At the same time he is convinced that its apparently incongruous 
elements ‘were fused together in the mind of the author and that 
the brilliant synthesis he suggests . . . fosters the true life of the 
Spirit’. Another very distinguished Indian philosopher, Dr Das 
Gupta, goes rather further when he says that ‘sometimes in the same 
passages and sometimes in passages of the same context the Gita 
takes a pantheistic view, reverting in the same breath to a tran- 
scendental view or to a theistic view’. 

Undoubtedly this is a Scripture that is very comprehensive in 
its relation to differing solutions of the world problem. The authors 
of the second version, The Song of God, agree that the Gita is not 
a unity, that it has ‘several distinct tones of voice’, but that it is 
‘an exposition of Vedanta’. Thus we can say that for this poem 
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the Absolute is impersonal but that ‘that is not its whole significance’, 
That which is supreme is ‘It’, but it is ‘He’ at ‘the human end’, as 
Professor Radhakrishnan has expressed it elsewhere. This view is put 
tersely in a quotation which he cites: ‘the truth is non-duality; but 
duality is for the sake of worship.’ Professor Radhakrishnan expounds 
this ambiguous position with great skill but leaves the conclusion to be 
reached ‘by each reader for himself’. Can Truth be different and 
even be viewed as contradictory at different levels simultaneously, 
so that God can be both the remote quality-less Absolute and at 
the same time the God of grace, drawing men to Himself in love? 
Is God a Being in whom the eternal values are rooted so that they 
are eternal as He is, or are they, in the final aspect of the universe, 
unreal, maya (a word that Professor Radhakrishnan shows to have 
a variety of meanings in the Gita)? . 

One of the outstanding features of Gita teaching is the value 
of ‘action’ as ‘work done without desire for fruit’. Because of this 
teaching the Gita is highly valued by those who desire to arouse 
India from the apathy that has held it in bondage. For that reason 
the political leader, B. G. Tilak, used it for his ends to create 
‘energism’ apart altogether from the quality of the energy or the 
cause in which it was exercised. In this Mahatma Gandhi differed 
sharply from him, as he himself tells us. ‘He used to challenge my 
interpretation of life,’ Gandhi says, ‘and would say that at bottom 
there was no such thing as truth or untruth.’ Another distinguished 
Indian political leader, Lala Lajput Rai, affirmed that the Gita 
teaches that duty (dharma) is to be done ‘without consideration of 
self-interest, love or mercy’. 

The verse to which Lajput Rai is referring in this connexion is 
a verse which gives us what he describes as ‘the message of the Gita 
in a nutshell’. ‘This is how Professor Radhakrishnan translates it: 


Better is one’s own law (dharma) though imperfectly carried out than 
the law of another though carried out perfectly. One does not incur sin 
when one does the duty ordained by one’s own nature. (Gita, XVIII, 47.) 


He interprets these words thus: ‘Each one must try to under- 
stand his psychopathic make-up and function in accordance with 
it.’ The question which has to be decided here is whether the word 
dharma means the social law or custom which apportions to each 
man his unchangeable station in society or whether it means no 
more than, to quote Professor Radhakrishnan again, that we should 
not ‘employ our minds on tasks which are alien to our nature’. 

The ethical teaching of the Gita is involved in the interpretation 
of this text which occurs twice in the poem and seems always to 
have been considered central to it. Rabindranath Tagore called 
it ‘the shibboleth of the Gita’ and considered it to have created 
‘the Sudra spirit’ that has done so much harm to the land. Pro- 
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fessor Radhakrishnan condemns caste evils as strongly as Tagore, 
but the question that cannot but arise here is what the Gita actually 
teaches in these matters and whether it teaches ‘a gospel of love’, as 
Professor Radhakrishnan claims, which is ‘open to all men and 
women’, irrespective of caste or race. 

It is good that Professor Radhakrishnan finds so much in the 
poem that is in agreement with Christian teaching, but that the 
Gita itself in its ethics or in its view of the ‘Supreme’ (or Brahman) 
as impersonal can be placed above or even on the same religious 
level as Christianity can hardly be maintained. Mr Aldous Huxley 
believes it to be perfectly possible to be a good Christian and at 
the same time to accept the impersonality of ‘the Divine Ground’ 
of the universe. Professor Radhakrishnan rightly holds with von 
Hiigel that ‘religion is adoration’. Can a person adore what is sub- 

ersonal? Can one approach in trust and worship such a thing or 
eing? Also, where is the highest ethical sanction to be sought 
and found? These are questions that the Gita awakens in us and which 
every religion must answer. 


Nicot MAcNIcOoL 
EDINBURGH 





A STUDY OF TAMIL DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE 


Die SIVAITISCHE FROEMMIGKEIT DER TAMULISCHEN ERBAUUNGSLITERATUR, 
nach eigenen Quellenuebersetzungen des Tayumanavar und aus 
dem Devaram. By ARNO LEHMANN. Berlin: Heimatdienst-Verlag. 
Rm. 5. 1948. 


7 ape some years ago Dr Lehmann published his German 
translation of the Tamil. Hymns of Tayumanavar, the 
paneer reviewer recommended it to his German colleagues as a 
ook which was as vital to evangelistic work in India as the plough- 
handle is to the cultivator as he prepares the field for the seed of 
the Gospel (the plough-share being the law of God (Rom. u, 14 f.)). 
The same recommendation applies to this new book. The evangelist 
in India cannot avoid meeting people who know something about 
the classical mystical literature of India and are more or less 
fascinated by it. If, by the way in which we refer to mysticism, 
they come to know that we are essentially unacquainted with Indian 
mysticism, we cannot expect to gain a hearing. So we must study 
these classics and try to get into touch with the innermost soul of 
Indian mysticism, and to discover what it means to an Indian mind 
and heart. 
Dr Lehmann’s translations are correct and the essay makes the 
right approach. There must be salt in what we say (Col. tv, 6). 
30 
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Avoiding critical suggestions about non-Christian religions would 
make it all too easy “ our hearers to range Christ in the gallery of 
great Gurus and Sadhus. Our critical salt must be such as to reach 
the very centre of the fascinating mystical world of thought and to 
arouse questions in the very heart of the hearer. That centre 
evidently is the glory of the atman. There is reality behind that 
centre, namely the reality of a God-given glory or nobility in man. 
What is that glory? The Bible—for example, Genesis 1 and Micah 
v1, 8—testifies to this nobility or glory in the sense of man’s being a 
creature to whom God can a and give tasks in a life of free, 
whole-hearted service. The light of Indian mysticism is a fascinating 
reflexion of that glory, whereas the light of Christ is a critical light 
convincing the conscience (John 11, 19 ff.). The critical light of 
Christ proceeds from the flame of holy love which seeks to make us 
share His life with God. Christ is concerned not with making us 
realize our natural God-given nobility—there are many masters 
to help us do that—but with the use which we are making of this 
nobility, and with our failure to fulfil its obligations. This our failure 
is the burden upon His heart. His witness to this failure kindled and 
still kindles the crucifying hatred against Him; and bearing that 
burden and hatred until the bitter end He has won the crown of 
the king of sanctifying grace, the holy right to forbear and call us 
all and receive all those who come into the peace and joy of the 
nearness of God in which He Himself is living. 

To read the Hymns of Devaram! and Tayumanavar? will bring 
home to us the fascinating power of mystical Hinduism. And if, 
understanding this fascination, we ourselves at the same time feel 
the power of that flame of holy love behind the Biblical criticism 
(John 111, 19 ff.), we can hope to help our hearers to feel something 
of that holy flame themselves. 

Dr Lehmann’s essay is divided into eight chapters: (1) Limita- 
tions of older German research on the field of Hinduism. Restriction 
to Sanscrit sources and to dogmatical writings. Value of emotional 
religious literature in the vernacular. (2) and (3) Historical notes on 
the Tamil people, their origin and language and on the peculiarity 
of their religious hymns. (4) Historical notes on the Hymns of 
Devaram and Tayumanavar. Problem of translation. (5) Historical 
notes on the Siva religion. Explanation of Siva’s emblems and 
quotations of typical expressions of Siva-bhakti. Is Siva reality? 
(6) A long series of facts about “Tolerance’ in Siva religion. (7) The 
essence of Siva-bhakti: longing for liberation from the bonds of 
sensuality by the fascinating charm of Siva as the soul of our souls. 
(8) Ethics, essentially different from Biblical ethics. 

R. FROELICH 
BRUNSWICK, GERMANY 
1 Eighth century. ? Eighteenth century. 
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UNESCO AND FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION. COMMON GROUND FOR ALL PEOPLES. Report 
of a Special Committee to the Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
Paris, 1946. New York: Macmillan. $2.50. 1947. 


S the Foreword states, this volume is a first-fruit of the labours 
of the Education Section of the Preparatory Commission’s 
Secretariat, and was prepared for the first session of the General 
Conference of Unesco (Nov.—Dec., 1946) in explanation of the pro- 
posed plan of work in the field of Fundamental Education. It is 
presented to a wider public, not as a considered treatise on the 
question, ‘but as a working document’. The volume has five chapters. 
First an Introduction, in which the origins, the scope and the 
purpose of the volume are explained. Chapter II assembles note- 
worthy examples of Fundamental Education in action in selected 
areas and surveys the difficulties and achievements to be noted. 
Chapter III focuses attention on the controlling conceptions of 
Fundamental Education. Chapter IV discusses policies and methods, 
chiefly in regard to the attack on the vast problem of illiteracy, but 
also to what are called the larger aims of Fundamental Education. 
The volume provides interesting reading, in regard both to the 
facts recorded and to the theories and expectations which are 
expressed. The longest chapter is the second, in which the note- 
worthy examples are described. There is an illuminating surve 
of the degree of literacy achieved in various parts of the world, 
revealing that illiteracy approaches its vanishing-point in the countries 
of Northern and Western Europe, and that the United States of 
America and Canada also come near to this ‘ideal’ condition. The 
countries of southern Europe have a high rate of illiteracy (Italy 
27 per cent, Spain 46 per cent, Portugal 54 per cent, Bulgaria 55 
per cent, etc.). Next to Europe and English-speaking North America, 
the highest literacy rates are in the small islands of the South Pacific, 
among peoples who a century ago were still ‘primitive’, but who, 
owing to the educational efforts of Christian missions, have reached 
a high level of literacy. In Latin America the situation is a mixed one: 
Argentina has the highest literacy rate (13 per cent of illiteracy) 
on account of the fact that its population largely consists of immi- 
grants from Europe. Brazil, however, figures with 70 per cent 
illiteracy, Mexico with 62 per cent, Cuba with 52 per cent. Except 
for Japan, which claims an illiteracy rate of less than one per cent, 
Asia’s illiteracy ranges between eighty and ninety per cent. Africa 
has the lowest literacy rate of all the continents, namely from one 
to ten per cent, though under the leadership of missionaries great 
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campaigns are now on foot to change this dismal picture. Interest- 
ing reports are included from all continents, indicating how, by 
private, state or state-supported effort, literacy campaigns are 
launched which will in the long run provide those backward millions 
with the measure of knowledge which will enable them to take an 
intelligent part in the life of the world. Undoubtedly. the most 
exciting reports in this chapter deal with efforts and achievements 
among the millions of China and in the colossal empire of Soviet 
Russia, which belongs as much to Asia as to Europe. The Russian 
campaign for the education of the masses is a marvellous piece of 
determined and highly inventive enterprise in the field of education. 
These sixteen pages on the U.S.S.R. give ample material for dis- 
cussion both on the problem of Soviet Russia and on that of educa- 
tion, its right principles and aims. 

A review, however, is not to be regarded as a means of liberating 
the potential reader from the task of reading the book for himself; 
and the foregoing comments were designed only to emphasize the 
importance of the material which is to be found in the volume, 
more especially to those concerned with the missionary enterprise, 
which has not only done much already in the field of education, 
but must continue to play an important part in the development 
of Fundamental Education, as an essential service to people who 
need an education which really nourishes them and builds their 
life. Quite apart, however, from the loyal and consecrated participa- 
tion of missions in this world issue, there is another, even more 
important, obligation incumbent upon them, namely, to work for 
the establishment of Fundamental Education on right foundations, 
with sound principles, purposes and expectations. ‘This means that 
such a venture as Fundamental Education, as far as it concerns the 
missionary enterprise, must be inspired by a right conception of 
man, of life, of the meaning of history and of the world. If this 
starting-point is the right one—and it is—then the necessary con- 
clusion to be drawn is that from the missionary side a friendly but 
unequivocal criticism must be levelled at this official document of 
Unesco, at its ‘controlling conceptions’ and its hopes. What is the 
document’s real importance? It is that it is rightly conceived as 
Unesco’s creed. One might call it its ‘ideology’, but ‘creed’ is nearer 
the mark. One cannot easily underestimate the significance of this 
fact. Unesco is an institution of the United Nations, as everyone 
knows, and as is apparent in all the verbiage and the whole approach 
to problems. Just as United Nations proclaims as its fundamental 
purpose that of becoming an instrument for securing world peace 
on the foundation of the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind, 
sO, repeatedly, its child Unesco declares in the volume under review 
that it accepts Fundamental Education as one of its primary fields 
of interest, ‘because the illiteracy and intellectual backwardness of 
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millions of people in many areas of the world is a threat to peace 
and security’ and ‘a challenge to science and culture’. 

This organization of United Nations sets forth here its creed. 
With the backing of United Nations, it presents the rationalization 
of its faith, (though officially it always denies that it has one, and 
must remain neutral in regard to religion). With this publication, 
however, it reveals—probably unconsciously, but therefore with all 
the more significance—its inner spiritual contradiction, its typical 
modern schizophrenia. Denying all creeds, or—more accurately— 
placing itself above and outside all creeds, none the less, when it 
starts with its educational, scientific and cultural effort, it virtually 
publishes one. There is no cause here for amazement; what only 
amazes and puzzles one is that such highly intelligent, noble and 
able men as the leaders of Unesco seem unaware of the tragic folly 
in this situation and, seemingly, are blind to the spiritual dilemma 
and conflict which are inherent in Unesco. This judgment is not made 
in a spirit of bitter, inimical criticism of the efforts of able and 
idealistic men and women, but in the conviction that Unesco, if it 
remains blind to this inherent self-contradiction, will become 
frustrated in all its work. Unesco, if it is to be really creative and 
fruitful, must realize that it cannot live by thus evading the question 
of truth, for this enthusiasm for democracy, world peace and brother- 
hood, without any roots that are philosophically or religiously 
proof against the greatest adversities and catastrophes, is an in- 
sufficient ‘ideology’ and, therefore, a false creed. 

Unesco, with United Nations behind it, launches great plans 
and widespread activities. Much that it achieves is very helpful: 

lans carried out in a disinterested spirit fortunately bear fruit. 
he hopes which are set, however, on illiteracy campaigns and first 
stages in education, as outlined in this volume, are dangerously 
extravagant and unrealistic. They are built on an erroneous concep- 
tion of man and a dangerously superficial conception of the real 
dynamics of the present tensions in the world. For the sake of 
Unesco itself and of the great service which it can undoubtedly 
render, and for the sake of the objects of these educational plans, 
this criticism must be made. 

Unesco, as an official U.N. body, is in a position easily to secure 
the services of men and women who are regarded as belonging among 
the most expert educationists and anthropologists in the world. A 
glance at the list of members of the Editorial Committee and of the 
contributors to the book is sufficient proof of that; and the present 
reviewer has no doubt as to the ability and the exalted spirit and 
purpose which inspire them. What he would challenge is that we 
are invited—as if it were as natural and irrefutable as the roundness 
of our planet—to accept them as the spiritual leaders and guardians 
of millions of people in the world. Modern scientific humanism poses 
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in this volume as the self-appointed guardian and promoter of truth, 
happiness and knowledge, without giving any justification for its 
right to do so. James Burnham has prophesied in the social and 
economic realm the reign of the managers. Unesco, perhaps without 
knowing it, establishes a body of cultural ‘managers’, of a very specific 
type, namely, scientific humanists, noble in sentiment and idealism, 
but secretly relativistic and therefore with no right to pose as moral 
leaders. ‘This situation contains a challenge which demands an 
answer. 

This volume is, philosophically speaking, weak and super- 
ficial. As to its purport, however, it is highly important. More 
than a review, an extensive article, would be necessary to discuss 
it adequately. This review is written in the hope that, whereas 
according to the terms of the Foreword, the book is not presented 
‘as a considered treatise but as a working document’, basic criticism 
of its conception of Fundamental Education will find a hearing in 
Unesco responsible quarters. 

HENDRIK KRAEMER 

CHATEAU DE BossEY, SWITZERLAND 





IS THERE A CHRISTIAN VOCATION TO POLITICS? 


PRINCIPALITIES AND POWERS. By EMILE CAMMAERTS and JEANNE LINDLEY. 
London: Cresset Press. 6s. 1947. 


pre TIES AND POWERS might be described, in the 
words of the title of a recent series of British Broadcasting 
Corporation programmes, as a book ‘to start you talking’ on the réle 
to be played by the Christian in politics. It might indeed be said that 
floods of words are already being poured out on this topic, but much 
of this talk is not worth while and gets nowhere. Meanwhile the issue 
at stake becomes increasingly relevant and vital in every part of the 
world. Here lies the justification for attention being drawn to a 
‘non-missionary’ book in the pages of this Review. 

In Asia, between four and five hundred million people have 
attained self-government during the past two or three years. The 
political scene has consequently been transformed in India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Burma—and Japan. Indonesia and Indo-China may be 
added to the list, although in these instances the present position is 
what reporters love to describe as ‘obscure’. In all these countries 
there are small but extremely virile Christian minorities. What 
might they do, what ought they to try to do as Christian citizens? 
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The context in which this question is set is now very different. In 
all the countries that we have mentioned the political scene has 
been dominated until recently by the issue of national sovereignty 
and independence. But when independence has been attained, when 
political democracy is in being, what then? Where do the Christians 
come in? Have they a political vocation as Christians, over and 
above the obligations of their earthly citizenship? If so, what does 
this vocation involve? What is to be done about it? 

Most certainly it is not for Christians in Europe or America to 
give their Asiatic brethren neat answers to these questions. The 
wiser ones among us, like the authors of this book, do not pretend 
to know all the answers. But we may help by asking the right 
questions, and that is no mean achievement. Those of us who live 
in what was once called Christendom have something to contribute 
here, including a few ‘cautionary tales’. Professor Cammaerts 
rightly recommends us to look at St Bernard, as a great, perhaps the 
greatest, Christian statesman: Was he great because of his political 
activity or in spite of it? One could go further back and trace the 
cause of this controversy from the days of the primitive Church. 
From the middle of the second century come these words by the 
unknown writer to Diognetus—a tract for our times in very truth: 


While Christians dwell in cities of Greeks and barbarians as the lot of 
each is cast, and follow the native customs in dress and food and the other 
arrangements of life, yet the constitution of their own citizenship, which 


they set forth, is marvellous. . . . Their existence is on earth, but their 
citizenship is in heaven. They obey the established laws, and they surpass 
the laws in their own lives. . . . In a word, what the soul is in a body, this 


the Christians are in the world. The soul is spread through all the members 
of the body, and Christians through the divers cities of the world. The 
soul hath its abode in the body, and yet is not of the body. So Christians 
have their abode in the world, and yet they are not of the world. .. . 
Christians are kept in the world as in a prison-house, and yet they them- 
selves hold the world together. 


So speaks the early Church, and it has a right to be heard by 
Christians who to-day, to an extent never before known, are found 
‘through the divers cities of the world’. 

Both the writers in Principalities and Powers of course agree that 
Christians are called to be the soul of the world. But the conse- 
> gene which they draw are very different. Mrs Lindley maintains 

€ position that ‘political activity can and should be an integral 
part of Christian living’. Let it be noted carefully that she holds 
firmly to the distinction between the activity of the individual 
Christian and the corporate activity of the Church. Of the latter she 
says ‘I can find no possible support for the idea that the bride of 
Christ, the dwelling-place of the Holy Spirit in the world, should 
involve itself as a body in political any more than in military 
struggles’. Yet the individual Christian (does this creature figure in 
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the New Testament or is he a figment of our democratic imagina- 
tion?) must seize the opportunities for political action if demonic 
forces—the ‘principalities and powers’—are not to possess the body 
politic for their own dominion. Moreover, she maintains, under 
present conditions the response to the command to love one’s 
neighbour involves the use of the large-scale social services main- 
tained increasingly by the State. Nothing effective can be done by 
standing aside because one fears, like a Pharisee, that one may defile 
oneself by going in to help. 

Professor Cammaerts, with a delightful blend of urbanity and 
deep sincerity, is firmly convinced that ‘political Christianity’ is so 
much waste of time and energy that are too precious to be squandered 
in this way: 

Those who devote all their activity to the achievement of purely 
humanitarian ends and who co-operate with non-Christians in order to 
obtain concrete results through the machinery of the State will gradually 


be drawn into the orbit of humanitarianism, place the love of God below 
the love of man, and the service of man above God’s service and worship. 


So a division in the political field is in essence a religious division. 
The dimension in which it has to be faced is not simply this-worldly. 
Why is this? Because, Professor Cammaerts holds, “political fervour 
to-day has become a substitute for religious faith. It is apt to 
degenerate into idolatry, the worship of the individual or of the 
State, the cultus of nature or man’. He holds that the underlying 
principles of secular political action are opposed to Christian truth 
and thus it is not merely foolish but disloyal for Christians to enter 
the political fray. Social activity there must be and a large part of 
the Christians’ time should be devoted to it. But it must be within 
the Church, consecrated to the building-up of the Body of Christ, 
evangelistic and pastoral in its aims and methods. 

There is a real division of opinion here between two intelligent 
and sincere Christians. The importance of their book lies in the 
fact that this division runs right through world Christianity to-day. 
The authors of Principalities and Powers do not arrive at an agreed 
solution. They do far more than that. They express the deep blessing 
that may come from true encounter of opinions within the fellowship 
of reconciliation that is the Christian Church. Let Christians of all 
countries ‘go on talking’ about these vital issues and they may come 
to realize the deep truth so finely expressed at the end of this book: 


Thank God that He has given us ‘the spirit of understanding’. When 
we started writing these letters I saw no room for your position and very 
few dangers in my own. That is not what I feel now and I do not believe 
it is what you feel. Neither of us has given up his own position. . . . We 
are two climbers trying to reach the top of a mountain. We are hoping to 
find the same thing when we get there. It would be nice to climb the same 
way and face the same difficulties together; but you see one way as being 
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the best road and I another and we part each to go our own way. We start 
the climb from opposite sides of the mountain and the going is very hard. 
Each of us wonders whether our own road is really the best, whether the 
other has found a short cut, and so we go on until, round the corner of a 
large boulder, our ways meet and for a moment we get the same view. 
Then a mist comes down, the ways part again and we trudge on, with this 
difference, that we have a clearer vision of what we started out to find... . 
The different ways must be taken and it is only in Him for whom we seek 
that they are made one. 


For do not our attempts to speak the truth in love lead us at last to 
Him who is the Truth ? 
NorMAN J. BLow 
OxTON, BIRKENHEAD. 





THE ISSUE OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


Re.icious Liserty. By Ceci. Nortucott. London: Student Christian 
Movement Press. 6s. 1948. 


‘TT‘0-DAY, the Christian Church is aware of the challenge to 

religious liberty in many parts of the world and it approaches 
the problem, not in any partisan spirit but on the broad basis of 
the general liberties of mankind. Neither does it wish to claim liberties 
for itself which are denied to others. It is fighting the battle to-day 
of all religions and no religion.’ (p. 124). 

The objectivity which the author ascribes to the Christian Church 
in its current efforts to promote the observance of religious liberty 
is characteristic of his own brief, yet happily selective, treatment of 
an issue which has significance not only for the work of the churches 
but for world peace and order as well. Within the compass of 127 
pages, the reader will find discussed the meaning of religious liberty, 
the course of its development in history, the problems which are 
most pressing in our own day and emphases that need to be laid as 
the churches continue their work. 

A first element in freedom of religion is freedom to choose one’s 
religion. This undeniably involves more than personal experience. 
It implies relationships in the community—whether in the family, 
the church or the state—and will be realized only under favourable 
conditions in society. The author’s detailed analysis of the require- 
ments of religious freedom follows the seven points in the Charter 
of Religious Freedom drafted by the British Joint Committee. These 
requirements can be met under a system of Furisdictionalism, where 
some supervision is exercised by the state, or under a system of 
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Separatism, where there is almost complete separation of ecclesi- 
astical and civil authorities. The practical test in any country is 
whether the individual has liberty of conscience and the churches 
have liberty of worship and witness. These rights must be regarded 
as sacred, and secured by law. 

In rapid strokes Mr Northcott sketches the development of 
religious freedom in concept and practice as related to important 
periods and events of history. A separate discussion is accorded 
to this development in its connexion with the historical practices 
of Christianity. No effort is made to obscure the periodic intolerance 
of Christians as individuals and groups, or the tough road which has 
been travelled to attain the more objective views of the present day. 

As the churches face the contemporaneous scene, they must be 
fully aware of the challenge which it offers. Attention is called to 
the problems raised by community solidarity, minorities, the 
Christian Church as an institution and the place of missions. A 
sampling of the manner in which these problems become manifest 
provides an introduction to the persistent obstacles which are en- 
countered in the countries of the older and the younger churches. 

In advancing a ‘Plan for Liberty’, Mr Northcott stresses that 
‘religious freedom is the fundamental freedom’. It involves ‘first, 
the right of the individual’s direct approach to God, his freedom of 
conscience and free choice of a community where he shall find 
religious fellowship. Second, the right of a religious community 
freely to order its own way of life and to witness to its beliefs’ 
(p. 116). These rights apply to the whole human race. In order that 
all men and all groups—minorities and majorities alike—may have 
full and 1 enjoyment of their rights, an international approach 
is required. A step towards the desired goal will be taken by the 
adoption of an adequate International Bill of Rights under the 
United Nations. 

Religious Liberty will prove an important addition to the literature 
now available in this field. It fills a particular place. It does not deal 
explicitly with the implications of religious freedom for world 
order. It does not trace to their roots those Christian forces in different 
countries which have been playing on current issues of human rights. 
What it apparently seeks to do is to highlight the problems through- 
out the world which Christians cannot ignore and to indicate in the 
main the constructive solutions which have been undertaken by the 
British churches and the United Kingdom. Christians in all walks 
of life will find this exposition informative and stimulating. Religious 
Liberty lends itself to rapid reading or may be used as a basis for 
more extended individual or group study. 

O. FREDERICK NOLDE 


New York, N.Y. 
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‘PEOPLE ARE NOT STATISTICS’ 


ArricAN Contrasts: ‘THE SToryY OF A SOUTH AFRICAN PEOPLE. By 
R. H. W. SHEPHERD and B. G. Paver. Illustrated. London: 
Oxford University Press. 25s. 1948. 


eae sub-title of this book provides a hint of its distinctive 

quality among scores of books about native South Africans. 
The classic Story of a South African Tribe by the late Henri Junod 
is an anthropological study of the primitive thought and customs of 
a South African tribe, the AmaThonga. The book now under review 
recognizes that the numerous tribes represented in the South African 
population have become, or are becoming, one people with common 
interests, needs and aspirations and a growing purpose to realize 
those aspirations by united effort. It recognizes also that the people 
is well on in the process of transformation from paganism to a 
standard of life demanding integration into the twentieth century 
industrialized civilization in which they live. 

The Contrasts, which the book so fascinatingly portrays in its 
ninety pages of full-page photographs, inevitably result from that 
process. ‘The groupings of the pictures paralleling the progressive 
story of the text reveal and interpret the contrasts, which are seen 
daily by the white residents of South Africa and by visiting tourists, 
without their deep significance being felt. 

The book has chosen its authors wisely. Dr Shepherd is the 
Principal of the famous Lovedale Institution, Editor of the South 
African Outlook and author of a wide range of books. He is a keen 
student of African affairs and defender of African rights. Mr B. G. 
Paver is the organizer and director of a syndicate of African news- 
papers, through which he has done great things for African 
journalism. 

The book is packed full of information about the Bantu in the 
Union of South Africa and about what the Government and the 
dominant European population are doing and not doing about 
them and for them. But it is no mere compendium of information. 
It is a remarkable piece of contemporary human history, the story 
of the shaping of a people whose welfare and progress will certainly 
affect the whole of South Africa, the whole of Africa and ultimatel 
the world. The title of one of its chapters, ‘People are not Statistics’, 
well expresses the spirit in which all the information is set forth. 

The book aims at giving a brief, informative, sympathetic, well- 
illustrated presentation of the life of our African people in a manner that 
may hold the attention of Europeans of all ages. It would fain be a human 
document, giving a picture of the Bantu people of the Union under modern 
conditions, of their aspirations and the manner in which we rule them. 

So say the authors in Chapter One. That aim is splendidly attained. 
There is nothing in the book which unfriendly critics can call 
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sentimental negrophilism. There is no wholesale attack upon the 
weakness of the Government’s administrative policy, but a balanced, 
judicial telling of the story in all its aspects. Full credit is given for 
all that the Government and the dominant white community are 
doing, but the total effect of the book ought to be to awaken in all 
thinking people an appreciation of this underprivileged people’s 
struggle and a determination that they shall not always be ‘deprived 
of education, debarred from acquiring skill, employed as menials, 
scorned as inferior, poll-taxed, pass-lawed, compounded and 
segregated’ (p. 260). 

The book ends upon a note of high optimism. After comparing 
the conditions of the underprivileged masses of England at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century with the condition of the 
Africans to-day and noting the fact of the social revolution which has 
changed all that in England, the authors conclude: 


So we may be sure in similar fashion will come the future of to-morrow’s 
children here. All the more surely will it come because the heart of young 
white South Africa is sound. . . . The young Afrikaner, be he of Dutch 
or British descent, is freeing himself and rising with clearness of vision and 
strength of purpose to consign unworthy racial pride and domination to the 
limbo of outgrown things. 

That is a vision seen through clouds of intolerance and prejudice 
of which the book takes full cognizance. The General Election, 
which has taken place since the book appeared, indicates for the 
immediate future thickening rather than thinning of those clouds, 
but Christians cannot doubt that the vision is of God, and that it 
will be realized in His own good time. 

The book is not in the least degree written as missionary propa- 
ganda. It quotes only incidentally in the chapter on “The Influence 
of History’ (p. 184) a statement of the Hon. J. H. Hofmeyr: 

It is well that it should be pointed out that it is the missionaries who 
above all others have made South Africa safe for European civilization. 
It is not only the black man, it is also the white man who should thank 
God for the missionaries. 

But although the book does not set out to state any case for missions, 
its story of African progress reflects in the main the influence of 
missions in awakening the African soul, in pioneering practicall 
every type of education, health and welfare work, the steps on whic 
the people has climbed to its present status, in providing the first 
means of self-expression in literature and art. The Contrasts shown 
in the successive series of illustrations reveal the same influence, 
and the chapter (XIII) on ‘Some Great Africans’, together with its 
illustrations, tells the same story. And Missions have still a great 
contribution to make to “The Future of To-morrow’s Children’. 


James DExTER TAYLOR 
Boston, Mass. 
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A SURVEY OF AFRICAN PROBLEMS 


PROBLEMS OF AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT. Part I: LAND AND Lapour. By 
T. R. Batten. London: Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. 1947. 


HIS book, as the author states in the Preface, ‘is the first part of 

an introductory Survey of some of the problems that must be 

solved before the goal of British Colonial Policy—Self-Government 
for the Colonial peoples—can be reached’. 

He lists under four heads the conditions which a Colony must 
fulfil before it can accept the responsibility of full self-government: 
there must be sufficient economic development within the Colony 
to finance schemes of economic and social welfare; there must 
be a satisfactory scheme of education for the masses to enable 
every member to play his part as a citizen; provision for training 
must be made for an adequate number of the most intelligent 
members of African communities to fit them for administrative and 
technical work at all levels; and lastly, the agglomeration of tribes 
and clans has to be built into a nation. Having listed these con- 
ditions, the author devotes the rest of the book to the discussion of 
problems of economic development. 

In a short chapter dealing with Land-tenure, he points out that 
land-use rather than land-ownership in the European sense is the 
basis of African land-tenure. The problems connected with the 
transition of African tribes from subsistence agriculture to cash- 
cropping are reviewed under the heads of Agriculture, Animal 
Husbandry, Forestry and Soil Conservation; and new farming 
methods are suggested. In the chapter dealing with the problems of 
Capital and Labour, the author suggests two ways by which Africans 
can achieve prosperity: by the application to production of skilled 
and efficient labour, and by saving. The author then discusses the 
effects on African societies of foreign capital and the employment 
of African Labour, concluding that migrant labour is an inefficient 
productive system. The case for plantations is next considered, the 
author’s view being that plantations have a great advantage where 
crops need skill and care in cultivation or processing before they 
are exported. A further chapter discusses Export Trade; and the 
usefulness of Co-operative Credit Societies and Co-operative 
Marketing Societies for solving some of the problems of the African 
producer is emphasized. 

In simple language the author gives a clear review of the economic 
apes of African development. Educated Africans will find it 

oth informative and challenging for, as the author points out, ‘all 
large-scale social and educational development schemes in recent 
times have depended on the spirit of enthusiasm with which those 
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who are educated help those who are not’. Some educated Africans 
may, however, question the author’s insistence that all these problems 
must be solved before self-government is attained. If the solution 
of all social problems is the criterion for self-government, no country 
has merited it! 

Self-government is often, as here, represented to Africans as a 
goal, as an end in itself; whereas it is a means; for the question as to 
what self-government is for can be legitimately asked. ‘The answer is 
that it is a machinery by which a community pursues its own ends, 
the social problems to be tackled being dictated by the ends which 
the community sets before itself. The real point of difference is that 
of time; Colonial peoples come to feel that they can shoulder responsi- 
bilities long before the Imperial Power considers the time ‘ripe’ for 
the introduction of self-government. Nevertheless, a consideration 
of the problems discussed in this short book may act as a sobering 
check on ill-considered haste, and educated Africans to whom the 
book is principally addressed should profit by reading it. 

K. A. Busia 
SEKONDI, Gotp Coast CoLony 





THE CHURCH IN THE ‘DEEP SOUTH’ 


Dark Gtory. A Picture of the Church among Negroes of the Rural 
South. By Harry V. RicHarpson. New York: Friendship Press. 
$1.00 and $2.00. 1947. 


N most, if not in all, mission lands the Church’s largest following 
is in the rural areas. It is necessary, therefore, that the nature 
of the Church’s task, the application of the Gospel message to the 
whole life of rural peoples, should increasingly become the subject 
of scientific enquiry. Christianity is a way of life, of all life, in 
all its varying aspects. The emphasis and approach of Christian 
teachers must be determined by the group among whom they labour. 
It is doubtless this fact which led Dr Harry V. Richardson, of 
Tuskegee Institute, to undertake a survey of ‘the Church among 
Negroes in the Rural South’. His findings have been presented in 
the form of the book under review. It contains 210 pages of in- 
formative and well-written matter, including a valuable selected 
reading-list and a helpful index at the end. The book, coming as it 
does from the pen of a Negro, presents their life with the penetration, 
freshness and feeling of one who ‘sat where they sat’. 
The author rightly begins by giving a historical background 
dealing with the evangelization of the Negroes both during and 
after the slavery days. Here the Negro Church is seen growing and 
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developing in an atmosphere of confused thinking and socially 
eee caution reminiscent of the Jewish-Gentile struggle of the 
early Christian Church. Problems, racial and social, connected with 
‘mixed churches’ result in the formation of separate Negro churches 
under Negro leadership. Thus began an unhealthy parallelism in 
the Christian forces of that land. The Church sought to evade the 
problem of race relations in a multi-racial society by resorting to 
‘separation’. 

The succeeding chapters give a general and detailed view of 
Negro life, social and economic, in four counties of the South. The 
architectural aspect of the Church is analyzed under the heading of 
the ‘Physical Church’. The author’s purpose is undoubtedly to 
indicate how, by careful planning and technical guidance, the rural 
churches can be made edifices of simple beauty at an inexpensive 
cost. The other chapters treat of membership, church finance, adult 
and young people’s programmes. All these close with constructive 
summaries as to how the weaknesses revealed can be remedied and 
how improvements can be effected. 

Then follows an extremely interesting and challenging chapter 
on the ministry in the Rural South. Here the author first outlines 
the nature and immensity of the Church’s task in rural areas and 
shows the fallacy of the current idea that rural areas do not need a 
highly trained ministry. He analyzes the educational equipment of 
rural ministers of the counties surveyed and then closes the chapter 
with these trenchant remarks, so truly characteristic of this 
penetrating study: 


The church, which is the chief agency in the rural South capable of 
helping the rural people, is in the hands of leadership poorly equipped to 
render this service. It is not implied here that the church as an institution 
should operate farms or keep co-operative stores, but it is implied that the 
pastor should be able to furnish the intellectual and spiritual inspiration 
as well as the practical information that would guide the people into under- 


_taking these very necessary rehabilitation measures. 


In short, the rural Church should, through its ministry, lead the 
rural people into the more abundant life, economically and socially 
as well as spiritually. Then follow equally fruitful suggestions as to 
how the Church can enter fully into the life of the people as it 
forms and encourages home-improvement clubs, garden clubs and 
other ventures. 

The author does not mince matters on the problem of uncharit- 
able race attitudes. He sees the Church as the body commissioned 
and impelled to sweeten race relationships. Despite the ‘solution’ 
of the race problem by separation, the author finds sufficient cause 
to declare, ‘Yet in working for betterment neither church (coloured 
or white) is as effective as it ought to be’. He suggests possible 
schemes for co-operation. This raises the whole question of what 
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the Church’s policy should be in a multi-racial society. Should 
separation or closer unity be the way out? Does the separation, on 
racial grounds, of churches bearing the same denominational name 
make for closer brotherhood or tend to widen the gulf? 

In the last chapter the author deals with the rural Church of 
to-morrow, the training of theological students and the Phelps- 
Stokes Home Mission Plan. 

This book makes a worthy contribution to a subject that is 
increasingly engaging the attention and study of Christian leaders. 
None is better qualified to make such a contribution than the author, 
himself a rural minister and leader of Negro rural ministers in the 
‘Deep South’. 


SetH MOKITIMI 
HEALDTOWN, SouTH AFRICA 





CHINESE EARLY CULTURE 


THE Cowrie SHELL Miao OF Kweicuow. By Marcaret Portia MICKEY. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Peabody Museum of American Archaeology, 
Harvard University. $2.50. 1947. 


si hier partly disdainful and partly romantic attitude of the Chinese 
toward their tribes-people has been very similar to that of 
the Americans towards the mountain people of the Blue Ridge 
before it was discovered that they were our ‘contemporary ancestors’. 
Now the Chinese are discovering some of their own early culture 
in the life-pattern of these people living on the fringes of the great 
area called China, some of the old dances for instance that the 
‘puritanism’ of the Sung dynasty drove into the hills in protest 
against the lush ways of the T’ang dynasty. To study their past, 
to put flesh on the bones of history, Chinese scholars are going 
more and more to the tribes-people to study their ways, with the 
tools that modern anthropology has put into their hands. Moreover, 
the study of the anthropology of the great Chinese culture itself 
is made more easily by first studying the simpler and more self- 
contained forms. Chinese anthropologists are beginning to study 
the Miao, the Lolo and the Shan in much the same way that the 
American anthropologist studies the American Indians, but with a 
richer reward, for they are studying people, for the most part, of 
the same ethnic stock, even if not of the immediate branch, and 
people whose acculturation has been going on for so many centuries, 
and even millenniums, that the interweaving of the cultures is very 
thorough and at different time-levels. 
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Miss Mickey has done an admirable piece of work in setting 
down what she saw in her field visits to the two villages of the Cowrie 
Shell Miao. As one reads, the village, as it sits in the ‘level space’ 
available, comes vividly into focus. Incidentally, it is interesting that 
‘heaven’ is a big ‘level space’. The hills, the small valley with its 
crops, the village with its cluster of houses and the people as they 
go about their business of living become real, so detailed is the 
description. And the places where the person breaks through the 
anthropologist add a touch of humanity that is very enlivening. One 
can almost join with Miss Mickey and enjoy watching the vitality 
and well-developed personality of the beautiful Mo-mei and sym- 
pathize with Miss Mickey in her efforts to deal with the question of 
‘presents’ and her final admission of defeat. 

It is no small accomplishment and an extremely useful one to 
have caught and recorded a given period of these tribes-people. 
Even the Cowrie Shell Miao are not going to be left in their isolation, 
which even now is not complete, much longer. 

It is the vastness of the field in which further work on these lines 
still remains to be done—several millenniums of time, the crossing of 
lines of countless tribes of people, and the whole of the great water- 
shed from the Himalayas to the Pacific, from the Mongolian plateau 
to the jungles of Burma—that makes the task so challenging and such 
an adventure. Each of the great divisions of living presents its own 
problems and its own derivations. In their economy, their methods 
of farming, the Cowrie Shell Miao, Miss Mickey says, are in the 
Stone Age. It would be interesting to have a comparison of their 
methods of agriculture with those of the Chinese in the surrounding 
areas, for there would seem to be much similarity. In their political 
structure the Miao have had perforce to acknowledge the overlord- 
ship of the Chinese and are governed in the familiar ‘hsien’ pattern. 
But in the more detailed and smaller matters, such as the problems 
settled by the ‘village headmen’, the ‘paochia heads’ whom it would 
seem were the natural leaders of the villages were given this extra 
duty by the Chinese government. In both the superimposed ‘paochia’ 
system and in the ‘natural’ selection of their own leaders among the 
villagers themselves, there is a degree of similarity between the 
Cowrie Shell Miao villages and the Chinese villages. A study to 
compare them and to show which were native customs and which 
came from the Chinese would be most interesting. 

It is, however, in the realm of social and socio-religious customs, 
as one would expect, that the Miao customs are most pronounced. 
There was nothing to be gained by the Chinese in trying to get them 
changed nor by the Miaos in adopting other customs. They worship 
the ancestors with ‘water buffalo bull-fights’, which are perhaps pure 
Miao or possibly the remnants of Shang ritual. When did the Miao 
start the use of the wooden tablet in ancestor worship? The funeral 

31 
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processions give a hint as to how the elaborate and stylized Chinese 
funeral processions were built up. 

Family social customs have suffered the smallest amount of 
Chinese acculturation. The fire in the centre of the room over which 
the family cooks and around which its gathers reminds one of the 
Mongol tents and their central fires. Yet the taking of concubines 
seems very similar to the Chinese habits in that respect and for the 
same reasons. Women’s clothes, as everywhere, reflect the strength 
of the tribal individuality. The women wear Miao clothes. There 
will be Cowrie Shell Miao for the anthropologists to study as long 
as there are Cowrie Shell women wearing the complicated pleated 
skirts and overblouses and aprons with the fine and coarse cross- 
stitch patterns. It is sad indeed that the world has penetrated the 
region sufficiently to introduce threads that fade instead of those 
coloured with the Miao’s own vegetable dyes in which the colours 
are fast and grow more mellow with the years. 

We shall look forward to further studies by Miss Mickey and 
others of the growing group of anthropologists who are concerning 
themselves with the great country of China. 


IpA PRUITT 
New York, N.Y. 





MEXICANS RICH AND POOR 


THESE ARE THE MEXICANS. By HERBERT CERWIN. New York: Reynal and 
Hitchcock. $5.00. 1948. 


O much has been written about Mexico, her people and her 
importance in inter-American affairs, that when one is con- 
fronted by yet another book, the natural reaction is to cry out, 
“What? still another book on Mexico!’ However, this book is different, 
refreshingly different, intriguingly interesting and stimulating. 
Instead of closing the volume with a fading panorama of primitive 
Indian, cultured mestizo, powerful hacendado and city sophisticate 
. Jumbled about in one’s mind in inexplicable confusion, as is some- 
times the case after being rushed through the history and topography 
of Mexico, one feels that he knows Faustino and his son who make 
serapes, the rt emg family, famous pottery-makers, and one can 
even begin to blame ‘the altitude’ for many besetting ills. 

The author was born in Guatemala, where he lived for the first 
ten years of his life, and although his early manhood was passed in 
the United States, he has spent much of his time in recent years in 
Mexico. His observations reflect the thinking of the Mexican of all 
classes. He evidently has the happy faculty of becoming the confidant 
of rich and poor alike. Anyone who has an intimate friendship with 
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a Mexican readily realizes that Mr Cerwin is not inventing or 
imagining the characters whom he introduces. It is, rather, keen 
analysis and powerful description which convince the reader that 
what he is reading is fact and not fiction. 

It is also a relief to read a book on Mexico that is not historical 
or geographical in its motif. Nor is it mere biography. It is Mexican 
life that is depicted, open windows into the souls of all types of 
Mexicans. Their loves, their hates, what they eat, what they drink, 
how they live and how they die, everything is painted in the broad 
brush-strokes of a Rivera mural, with exquisite miniatures of 
individual personalities in minute detail superimposed on the 
glowing picture. 

These are the Mexicans is easy to follow and delights both the 
casual reader and the more thoughtful student of Mexican life. A 
very happy feature of the book is the ‘Historical Timetable’ included 
at its conclusion. In addition, there are unusual and fascinating full- 
page photographs, fortunately grouped together at the end of the 
text, as well as a valuable collection of ‘Notes, References and 
Bibliography’ and a satisfactory Index. 

It would never do, however, to conclude the review of any book 
without certain criticisms of text and treatment of the subject. One 
would wish, perhaps, that the author did not make it a point to 
begin so many of his conversations and arrive so often at his con- 
clusions over interminable bottles of tequila, nor to emphasize the 
fact that so many men insist that they are muy macho. It begins to 
lag, at that point. Nor would the Evangelical groups in Mexico 
approve of the implications of his statement that the Protestant 
Church ‘will probably never swing many Mexicans away from the 
Catholic Church’, as if that were the primary function of the 
Protestant Church. However, it would take some one very much 
more familiar with Mexico and the Mexicans than this reviewer to 
join issue with the author on what he feels is an accurate and 
instructive study of Mexico and its people. 

One of the most inspiring features of the book is the convincing 
proof which the author provides of the inherent possibilities within 
the people of Mexico themselves. The ground lies fallow for what- 
ever interested party will take the pains to develop these indigenous 
riches of culture and art. It is a challenge to those in high places to 
militate against corruption, that eats like a canker into every admini- 
strative procedure in Mexico. It is a call to all who love humanity 
and see the gifts of God in the soul of man to seize a glorious oppor- 
tunity to help the lower-class Mexican to awake to the priceless 
opportunities that lie at his very feet and that slumber in his own 
passive soul. 


L. K. ANDERSON 
New York, N.Y. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF PERSIA 


AMERICANS IN Persia. By ARTHUR C. MILLspauGH. Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings Institute. $3.00. 1946. 


i eee book is written by an American for Americans, but when 

that has been said it must be added that it deserves to be 
read and pondered by all thinking people. One cannot help wishing 
that the book had been published under a title which did not so 
successfully conceal the wealth of its contents. 

Primarily it is the story of a Financial Mission to Persia of which 
Dr Millspaugh was the head, but it is something more than that, 
for it is a statement of the problem presented to the post-war world 
by Persia, and an outspoken criticism of the policy or lack of policy of 
the various Great Powers towards that country. But even that does 
not exhaust the scope of the book, for it throws clear light on the 
present unfortunate position in Europe in that it shows how the 
repudiation of the Atlantic Charter by Britain and the U.S.A. at 
Yalta has led directly to the Soviet policy of aggression. 

At Teheran Dr Millspaugh was excellently placed for observing 
the developments which led to the unhappy post-war relations 
between the victorious Allies, and much of what he writes will be 
of interest even to those who are more interested in the European 
situation than they are in Persia and the Middle East. 

To those who were in Persia during the war years and during 
the years between the two wars the book is of the very greatest 
interest. Dr Millspaugh had the honour of leading two Financial 
Missions to Persia. He was in that country from 1922 to 1927, and 
returned again in January 1943 to serve the Persian Government 
until February 1945. To all intents and purposes it would be true 
to say that the period between the two Missions was covered by the 
reign of Reza Shah Pahlavi. It may be that time will be kinder to the 
memory of Reza than is Dr Millspaugh. Not that he does not try to 
be just and fair to him; he does. But clearly, and indeed under- 
standably, he finds it impossible to conceal his dislike of the tyrant— 
for such Reza most certainly was—and of his methods and his general 
policy. He obviously finds it difficult to know just how tc strike a 
fair balance between praise and blame when assessing the character 
and worth of his achievements. Reza’s abdication was followed by a 
chorus of derisive barks from many who during his reign had fawned 
around him with all the servility of street-dogs, and none were 
louder in their condemnation of the tyrant and all his works than 
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were those underlings who had most mis-used their powers when 
serving under him. Reza’s faults were many; his crimes were great; 
his greed was unbounded; his arrogance without limit. Dr Millspaugh 
had known him of old, and it is possible that nothing that Reza’s 
most bitter detractors could say of him would seem incredible to 
his old acquaintance. But those who were in contact with the common 
people of the country knew that, in spite of everything, there were 
many simple folk who believed to the very end that Reza was more 
sinned against than sinning, that their worst enemies were his 
underlings, that he was ignorant of the extent of their misery, that 
could they but take their complaints to him they would receive 
justice. It may be that some of his underlings shared the view of these 
people, for they certainly made it altogether impossible for any 
complaints to reach the Shah. It was not the depredations of the 
Shah so much as the unceasing and barefaced plundering by local 
officials that pressed heavily on the poor people, and the worst 
offenders were the police officials and their rivals, the military. 
Dr Millspaugh was never close enough to the poor people of the 
provinces to know how they felt about things. It was not the fact 
that Reza was himself given to plunder that lay at the root of all the 
corruption; its root lay far deeper than that, and in spite of the fact 
that Dr Millspaugh attributes much of the blame for it to Reza, 
readers of his book will find in it ample evidence to prove that he 
was as much the child of his environment as he was, in another 
sense, its creator. Dr Millspaugh’s story is a tale of corruption, of 
appalling corruption—corruption quite as much beyond the power 
of one man to cause as it proved beyond that of another to cure. All 
who are interested in Persia, and certainly all who are in any way 
concerned in Persian affairs, should read this book. 

It may be that it would have been better for Dr Millspaugh’s 
Mission that Reza Shah had not abdicated. In the anarchy that 
prevailed after Reza’s departure, no such Mission could succeed 
without much greater support from outside than Dr Millspaugh 
ever received. It was not his fault that the Mission failed, though 
he was not without his faults. Hopes were high among the common 
people when he came. They remembered him of old, and there was 
magic in his very name. But the expected miracles did not come to 
pass, and this book makes clear the reason why. To those who love 
Persia and the Persians it makes very sad reading. 

To those who are interested in missionary work in Persia no 
part of the book is more interesting than is the closing chapter which 
is entitled ‘Report from the Clinic’. Dr Millspaugh’s main interest 
is, of course, finance, and to him the key to the solution of the 
problem of Persia is financial stabilization, but in his programme of 
rehabilitation he includes suggestions for a complete overhaul of the 
whole organized life of the nation. In connexion with his suggestion 
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that the educational programme should be thoroughly overhauled 
he declares that: 


What the situation calls for primarily is not formal schooling. The prime 
need is for emotional adjustment and moral regeneration. The country 
requires a thorough physical and spiritual cleansing. 


None who knows Persia, and none who reads this book, will quarrel 
with this statement. But Dr Millspaugh has nothing to say as to 
how this is to be achieved. It certainly is not to be achieved by any 
political action by U.S.A, Britain and the U.S.S.R. acting in unison. 
None who knows Persia will quarrel with his statement that Persia 
cannot save herself because ‘she cannot pull herself up by her own 
bootstraps’, though it may be that all will not agree that that is 
accounted for by the fact that (whatever that may mean) ‘she has no 
bootstraps and no will to make the effort’. Those who believe that 
moral and spiritual regeneration is something that God alone can 
bring about will see in the problem of Persia a challenge to the Church 
of Christ, and they will find in the story of missionary work in that 
land proof positive that Christ is sufficient for her needs, and that 
in Him lies her hope and her salvation. 

Through his book Dr Millspaugh would challenge the United 
States to face frankly and fully the problem that is Persia. One reader, 
at least, finds in it a challenge to the Church. 


J. R. Ricuarps 
SKEWEN, S. WALES 


PIONEER MISSIONARY WOMEN 


DaunTLess WoMEN. By WINIFRED Matuews. London: Edinburgh House 
Press. 2s. 1947. New York: Friendship Press. $1.50 and $1.00. 


1948. 


WE are so accustomed to-day to sending unmarried women as 

missionaries that it is hard to realize that a hundred years 
ago it was not possible for single women from the West to represent 
the Church in the Far East, Africa or the South Sea Islands. The 
forerunners of the women missionaries of to-day were missionary 
wives. Concerning the life and character of seven of these we read 
in Dauntless Women. 

Here we become acquainted with Ann Judson, Mary Moffat, 
Mary Livingstone, Christian Coillard, Mary Williams, Agnes Watt 
and Lillias Underwood. The stories of these women of the nineteenth 
century have been woven with skill from the facts and incidents 
found in the letters and diaries preserved in the biographies of their 
husbands. Adoniram Judson, Robert Moffat, Francois Coillard and 
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the rest could hardly have borne the loneliness and the discourage- 
ments and have planted the seed of the Gospel in those then distant 
lands without the companionship and inspiration of their courageous 
wives. The women were more than wives and mothers. They too 
were missionaries, establishing Christian homes to witness for 
Christ, ministering to, comforting and teaching the women and 
children, upholding the Christian standard in all dealings with 
individuals and groups, never for a moment compromising to win 
converts. 

In these brief vignettes Mrs Mathews has recreated the heroic 
figure of Ann Judson, wife of the first missionary from North America 
to the Orient, who laboured under persecution and threat of death 
to plant the Church in Burma; and the intrepid Mary Moffat, wife 
of Robert Moffat and mother of Mary Livingstone, whose staunch 
faith kept them all from despair as they sought against great odds 
to give the Bible and the plough to Africa. We live through the 
breath-taking experiences of Christian Coillard as she accompanied 
her French husband, blazing new trails through the African hinter- 
land, and of Mary Williams opening new villages for Christ in the 
South Sea Islands, beset by hurricanes, facing the horrors of infanti- 
cide and cannibalism. In Lillias Underwood, the first white woman to 
penetrate the interior of Korea, five years after that country was 
opened to Westerners, we see the doctor and evangelist at work in 
one ministry. 

In each case the author has caught the spirit of the individual, 
and has let it breathe through the all too short chapter devoted to 
her story. The reproduction of occasional conversation adds a vivid 
touch to the sketches. 

In these radiant lives there is reflected the power of God to 
work miracles through His human instruments, and the urgent 
and passionate witness that is expectant evangelism. This book 
will make good reading for young women considering overseas 
service, for in it they will find the secret of what makes a good 
missionary. 

Marcaret M. SHERMAN 

New York, N.Y. 





A DOCTOR REVIEWS HIS LIFE 


PrEssING ON, AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. By Lee S. HUIZENGA. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan: Wm. B. Eerdman. $1.00. 1946. 


FEW men have lived so completely devoted a life as Dr Huizenga. 
He was always self-effacing, hard-working and ready to suffer. 
This book is not a medical autobiography but a review of his life, 
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written in retreat. Dr Huizenga states frankly that he was never a 
hero-worshipper nor one who drew his inspiration from the life of 
any other medical missionary as David Livingstone did from the 
letters of Charles Giitzlaff and as Walter Currie did from the 
Journals of David Livingstone. Before he reached his ’teens he was 
desperately ill with diphtheria and promised 


by the help of God to be His for service as long as He spared my life. My 
mental acuteness was greatly heightened, undoubtedly, due to the sudden- 
ness of the physical disease, and fear of death may have been more a cause 
of my hopelessness than the strangulation of my throat, but all was used by 
God to master my will, to conquer me, to put me in a state of complete self- 
surrender to Him. 


Dr Huizenga goes on to say that for forty years he has sought 
to live out the promise that he then made. His first service as a 
medical missionary was among American Indians in New Mexico. 
After that he took special work in eye diseases and went to China 
in 1920. 

Going back to his student days he tells of being moved by what 
he later believed to have been a somewhat misleading motto: “The 
evangelization of the world in this generation’. He came to see, later 
on, that he had been mistaken in identifying the two scripture 
verses ‘Many are called, few are chosen’ with the other verse ‘All 
nations shall come and worship before Him’. He now recognized 
that it is our duty to be witnesses and that God Himself will conquer 
the nations in His own time. 

During Dr Huizenga’s later years two expressions of his daily 
philosophy become evident. One of these is ‘Prayer to me is de- 
pendent life’. The other is ‘I press the Lord far less now than I did 
formerly; I seek to know His will for me’. He learned to know that 
it was not necessary to advertise himself as a reader of the Bible by 
carrying a copy under his arm or by letting it lie half-open beside 
him on a deck chair when travelling. He believed that he should be 
able, without such demonstration, to prove that he was a listener 
and a follower of God’s Word. After spending two years, 1943 to 
1945, in a Japanese concentration camp in Shanghai, he became 
more convinced than ever of this basic belief in his Christian life. 
Dr Huizenga was a man of power and devoted service. 


Epwarp H. Hume 
New York, N.Y. 
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Reviews of books are by: Maurice Co.tis, author of The 
Great Within and other distinguished works on the Orient; K. S. 
LatoureTTE, D.D., LL.D., Ph.D., Professor of Missions and Oriental 
History, Yale University; the Rev. Nico. Macnicot, D.D., D.Litt., 
for many years in India with the Church of Scotland mission; the 
Rev. Dr R. FRoELIcH, Senior Secretary of the Leipzig Mission, and 
an India missionary of many years’ service; the Rev. HENpRik 
KraEMER, D.D., of the Netherlands, Director of the Oecumenical 
Institute, Chateau de Bossey, Switzerland; the Rev. Norman J. 
Biow, Vicar of Oxton, Birkenhead; O. FrepERIcK Nope, Ph.D., 
Executive Secretary of the Joint Committee on Religious Liberty, 
U.S.A; the Rev. James Dexter Taytor, D.D., for many years at 
work in South Africa with the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions; K. A. Busia, Assistant District Commissioner, 
Sekondi, Gold Coast Colony; the Rev. SetH MokitiM1, of Basuto- 
land, Chaplain and Housemaster, Healdtown Missionary Institu- 
tion, Fort Beaufort, S. Africa; Miss Ipa Pruitt, for many years 
resident in China and now on the staff of the American Committee 
in Aid of Chinese Industrial Co-operatives (Indusco); the Rev. 
L. K. ANperson, D.D., Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A; the Rev. J. R. RicHarps, Vicar 
of Skewen, S. Wales, formerly in Iran with the Church Missionary 
Society; Mrs ARTHUR M. SHERMAN, Executive Secretary of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, U.S.A. and a Vice-chairman of the International 
Missionary Council; E. H. Hume, M.D., lately secretary of the 
Christian Medical Council for Oversea Work of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America. 





We regret that on page 250 of the July issue, in the Rev. Marcus 
Ward’s article, “Towards a Theology of Missions’, the name of the 
author Jean Daniélou was wrongly printed as Daniélon. 
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MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of Miss Anna E. Jones (New York), Rev. J. Christy 
Wilson, D.D. (Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J.), Mr 
].E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. G. Myklebust (Oslo), Dr W. F. Dankbaar (Oegstgeest), Rt Rev. 
Bishop Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Raymond P. Morris (Yale), 
Professor Dr M. Schlunk (Tiibingen), Rev. S. H. Wainwright, D.D. 
(Tokyo), Rev. Robert Smith (Edinburgh). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the 
progress of Christianity is included when it 1s of exceptional value. 
Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 
Magazine articles are marked 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 482. 
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A review is in preparation. 
THE MissION OF THE ANGLICAN Com- 
MUNION. Edited by E. R. Morgan 
and Roger Lloyd. 212 pp. London: 
S.P.C.K. and S.P.G. ros. 6d. 1948. 579. 


A review is in preparation. 








MISssIONs ° . . 480 TIONS OF MISSIONS 482 
l. Hi LAMBETH CONFERENCE 1948: The En- 
History cyclical Letter from the Bishops ; 


together with Resolutions and Reports. 
120 pp. London: S.P.C.K. 5s. 1948. 
519a. 

A review is in preparation. 

Fontr RicciaNne. Documenti Originali 
concernenti Matteo Ricci e la Storia 
delle Prime Relazioni tra |’Europa e la 
Cina (1579-1615). Vol. I. Storia 
dell’Introduzione del Cristianesimo in 
Cina. Pasquale M. D’Elia, S.J. Illus. 
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Maps. clxxxvii+368 pp. Rome: Li- 
breria dello Stato. 300 lire. 1942. 520. 
See review, p. 442. 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT AND CATHOLIC 
MISSIONS IN CHINA DURING THE YEARS 


1784-1785. Bernward H. Willeke. 
xiv-+227 pp. St Bonaventure, New 
York: . Franciscan Institute. 1948. 
522. 
See review, p. 445. 

SVENSKA FORBINDELSER MED  LEIPZIG- 
MISSIONEN AREN 1853-1876. Oscar 
Rundbiom. 320 pp. Map. Copen- 
hagen: Ejmar Munksgaard. Lund : 


C. W. K. Gleerup. Kr. 10. 


»2 


1948. 


Swedish relations with the Leipzig 
Mission, 1853-76. 


{THE Missionary LEGACY TO THE CHURCH 


UNIversSAL. John A. Mackay. IRM, 
1948 (Oct.), 369-74. 523. 
+THE BICENTENARY OF JONATHAN 
Epwarps’ ‘HUMBLE ATTEMPT’. John 
Foster. IRM, 1948 (Oct.), 375-81. 
524. 


History of Missionary Societies 
WoRKING HIS PurPosE OuT. THE HISTORY 
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OF THE ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN MISSION, 
1847-1947. Edward Band. 595 pp. 
(In five parts.) Illus. End paper maps. 
1. The Pioneer Period. II. Formosa. 
Ill. China, 1867-1911. IV. From the 
Revolution to the Present Time, 1947. 
V. India, Malaya and the Home Base. 
2s. 6d. each part. 1948. 525. 
A review is in preparation. 


SANTALMISSIONEN I BILLEDER. K. Gjesing- 
Pedersen. 80 pp. Illus. Copenhagen. 
Kr. 5. 1948. 526. 

The Danish Santal mission in pictures— 
with an introduction. 


Un Sikcie pe Missions A Mapacascar. 


G. Mondain. 240 pp. Map. Paris: 
Société des Missions Evangéliques. 
Frs. 160. 1948. 527. 


A review is in preparation. 


THe Wor.p’s STUDENT CHRISTIAN FED- 


ERATION. Ruth Rouse. 332 pp. Illus. 
London: S.C.M. Press. 12s. 6d. 
1948. 528. 


A review is in preparation. 


+tMovinc In anp Out: THE Story OF 
THE AMERICAN MIsSIONARY ASSOCIA- 
TION. Fred L. Brownlee. Phylon 
(Atlanta, Ga.), 1948 (Second quarter), 
146-50. 529. 





early histo’ 
ll. Missionary Biography japanese | 
Pressinc ON: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL aw F 
Sxetcu. Lee S. Huizenga. Grang|tDBFEAT + 
Rapids, Michigan: Wm. B. Eerdmans Yasaka 
Publishing Co. $1. 1946. 530. 645-52. | 
See review, p. 471. (et 
SOLSTREJF FRA EN MORK Trp. 148 pp} 1948 (Ju 
Copenhagen: D.M.S. Kr. 5. 
7 g 5- 1948, Lanp RE 
Some experiences of Danish missionaries Grad. F 
in India, Manchuria and Arabia in the wa +THE Co 
years. BETWEEN 
NAAR FRIHEDEN BLIVER HJEMLOs. Kaj ism IN JA 
Olsen. 100 pp. Copenhagen. Kr. 3] (July), 8! 
1948. 532. 
The diary of a Danish missionary jg 
Manchuria, written in the war years. 
GoLp IN I 
and edi 
Central 
ill. The Older Churches terian | 
WILu1aM TemPLe, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER. 147: 
BuRY. Huis Lire anp Letters. F. A. ft my 
Iremonger. xv+663 pp. Illus. Lon. ood S} 
don: Oxford University Press. 255} his retur: 
1948. 533. 4 
A review is in preparation. t oom ‘ 
BaLKAN Po.itics; INTERNATIONAL Re {N.Y.) 
LATIONS IN No MAN’s LAND. Joseph§. 4 
Roucek. xiii+298 pp. Stanford, Cal 
fornia: Stanford University Pres. 
$3.50. 1948. 534. Tae Rur 
Presents a background for understandin sere! 
the Balkan problems to-day, both intern! Agricul 
and international. A revi 
¢THE Livinc THEoLocicaL Traprrioy}FAMILY 
OF THE EasTERN CuHurRcH. usta} Highba 
Oakley. Church Quarterly Revie Agricul 
(London), 1948 (Apr.-June), 34-4) tev 
535. Cuina— 
+TxHe LirurcicaL MovEMENT IN FRANG ol 
Kenneth Packard. Church Quarter) n8. 
Review (London), 1948 (Apr.—June, 1othe 
21-33. 536. Binech 
+MISSIONSTEOLOGI OG MISSIONSHISTORI leaders 
1 AMERIKA. Laurids Stampe. NMTicupisrra 
1948 (June), 78-91. 537. Miao, 
Friend 
548. 
IV. The Lands of the Younger wei 
Churches Tunovel 
sionary 
Japan war of 
er 
Cask History oF Japan. Francis | _ 1 
Horner. xviii+260 pp. New York An‘ 
Sheed and Ward. $3. 1948. 538. | camps 
The effect of the main influences in the experie 
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DonaLp oF Cuina. Earl Albert Selle. 
ix+374 pp. New York: Harper. 
$3.50. 1948. 550. 

A biography of William Henry Donald, 
who for four decades sought to serve China 
and China’s leaders. 


Look AGAIN AT CHINA. Willis C. Lamott. 


64 pp. Illus. Map. New York: 
Friendship Press. 50 cents. 1948. 
55f. 


Briefly sketches Chinese life and culture. 
Profusely illustrated ; chronological chart. 


THE MANCHURIAN CRISIS, 


1931-1932. 
A TRAGEDY IN INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS. ix+281 pp. New York: 
Columbia University Press. $3.75. 
1948. 552. 


A study of diplomatic actions which brings 
to light essential elements in the main- 
tenance of international peace. 

THERE IS ANOTHER CHINA. 178 pp. New 
York: King’s Crown Press. $2.75. 
1948. 553. 

Tributes to Dr Chang Poling on his 
seventieth birthday. 

Two YEARS WITH THE CHINESE Com- 
MUNISTS. Claire and William Band. 
xii+347 pp. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $4.50. 1948. 554. 

Gives an insight into the spirit of at least 
a part of the Chinese people and of their 
fight for freedom. 

THe Cowrigz SHELL Miao or Kweicuow. 
Margaret Portia Mickey. ix+83 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass. : Peabody Museum. 
$2.50. 1947. 555. 

See review, p. 464. 


South-East Asia 
(Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, Indonesia) 


Tue INDONESIAN Story. The birth, 
growth and structure of the Indonesian 


Republic. Charles Wolf, Jr. x-+201 
pp. New York: John Day. $3. 
1948. 556. 


Deals with the political and economic 
struggle since 1945, and attempts to analyze 
the country’s long-range prospects. 

INDONESIA: ONcE More Free Lasor. 
Multatuli (Eduard Douwes Dekker). 
Translated from the Dutch by Nicolaas 
Steelink. 96 pp. New York: Exposi- 
tion Press. $2.50. 1948. 557. 

English translation of a brochure pub- 
lished in 1870 in defence of the Javanese. 
L’AVENIR DE L’INDOCHINE. Pierre Gourou. 

$4 pp. Paris: Centre d’Etudes de 

— Etrangére. Fr. 60. 1947. 
me 





early history on the social organization of the 
hy Japanese people, and a long-term solution 
to the voll omen of Japan’s future. 

"Gaal {DEFEAT AND Democracy IN JAPAN. 

erdman Yasaka Takagi. FA, 1948 (July), 

$ 
0. 645-52. 539. : 
{JAPANESE POLITICS : 1947-1948. Kermit 
G. Stewart. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 
- Pe} 1948 (July 7), 152-5. 540. 
oF. ¢LanD REFORM IN JAPAN. Andrew J. 
ssionarig| Grad. PA, 1948 (June), 115-35. 541. 
a the walyTHe CONFLICT OF ‘TWo CENTURIES 
BETWEEN CHRISTIANITY AND MILITAR- 
is. Kaj] isM IN JAPAN. Ian Shevill. EWR, 1948 
Kr, 3] (July), 88-93. 542. 
jonary in Korea 
“ Gotp IN Korea. William Newton Blair. 
and edition. 114 pp. New York 
Central Distributing Dept., Presby- 

hes terian Church in the U $1. 
1947. 543. 

—— A Presbyterian missionary describes the 

4 on) work of the Church in Korea, the problems 

a | ofthe Shrine issue, and what he found upon 

SS. 255) his return after the war. 

+BEHIND THE KOREAN ELECTION. Ben- 
an jamin eems. Far Eastern Survey 

joseph (N.Y.), 1948 (June 23), 142-6. 544. 

—- China and Formosa 

Tat RuraL Cyurcu IN Cuina. Frank 
erstandiagl Wilson Price. xi+-274 pp. New York: 

h intern} Agricultural Missions. $2. 1948. 545. 

A review is in preparation. 

RADITION FAMILY LirE IN West Cuina. Irma 
Austin} Highbaugh. xi+240 pp. New York: 
Revia| Agricultural Missions. $2. 1948. 546. 

» 34-4) A review isin preparation. 

Cuina—TWILIGHT OR DAWN? Frank W. 

-Frana| Price.  vit184 pp. New York: 

Quarter’ Friendship Press. go cents and $1.50. 

r.—June)| 1948- 547. ? 

: The effect of the war upon the Chinese 
Church and the difficulties confronting its 

SHISTORE| leaders ; for the general reader. 

NMIjcuristian Votces In Cuina. Chester S. 
Miao, ed. 216 pp. Map. New York: 
Friendship Press. $2 and $1. 1948. 
548. 

A review is in preparation. 
punger ; 
TurouGH 'ToIL AND TRIBULATION. Mis- 
sionary Experiences in China during the 
war of 1937-1945. 208 pp. Illus. End- 
‘ paper Maps. ondon: Carey Press. 

rancis }} 6s. 1947. 549. 

w York An account of life in Japanese internment 

. 538. } camps and of action in Free China, as 

es in theif experienced by missionaries. 
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problems confronting Indo-China, geo- 
graphically, economically and politically. 

+L’EvaNcILE aU VIETNAM A L’HEURE 
AcTUELLE. G. Bois. Le Monde Non 
Chrétien (Paris), 1948 (avril-juin), 722- 
34. 559- 

tImpasse IN INDOCHINA: THE UNITY OF 
Vietnam. George Sheldon. U.N. 
CoMmMISSION FOR INDOCHINA? John F. 
Embree. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 
1948 (June 2), 125-30. 560. 

+RecionaL UNiTy IN SOUTHERN ASIA. 
Virginia Thompson. PA, 1948 (June), 
170-6. 561. 

+Post-WarR JOURNEY THROUGH JAVA. 
Ronald Stuart Kain. National Geo- 
graphic Magazine (Washington, D.C.), 
1948 (May), 675-700. 562. 


The Near East and North Africa 


IRAN—THEN AND Now. Nouhie Aidin. 
16 pp. London: Church Missionary 
Society. od. 1948. 563. 

Useful outline of conditions confronting 
the Church in Iran. ‘ Adventures of Faith’ 
series, No. 6 

+PALEsTINE To-pay. The Bishop in 
Jerusalem. EWR, 1948 (July), 67-71. 
564. 

+‘ THe JerusaLEM TuHaTt Now Is.” E. F.F. 
Bishop. IRM, 1948 (Oct.), 427-36. 
565. 

tAraB NATIONALISM AND Istam. S. A. 
Morrison. Middle East Journal (Wash- 
ington, D.C.), 1948 (Apr.), 147-59. 
566. 

+ARaABs, ZIONISTS, AND O1L. Sidney 
Fay. Current History Philadelphia) 
1948 (May), 270-6. 567. 

+SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEM OF THE 
TurKIsH STRAITs : A BRIEF APPRAISAL. 
Norman J. Padelford. Middle East 
Journal (Washington, D.C.), 1948 (Apr.), 
175-90. 568. 

+BRIDEWEALTH AMONG THE Nuer. E. E. 
Evans-Pritchard. African Studies (Jo- 
hannesburg), 1947 (Dec.), 181-8. 569. 


India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon 


NeHru oF Inp1a. Cornelia Spencer. 
184 pp. New York: John Day. 
$2.50. 1948. 570. 

A biography written primarily for young 
people. 

NEHRU ON GANDHI. A selection, arranged 


$2. 1948. 5712. 


$2. 1948. 572. 


PLANS AND PEOPLE. 


1948. 574. 


402-9. 578. 


TURAL CHANGE. 


Mifflin. $3.50. 





in the order of events, from the writings 
and speeches of Jawaharlal Nehru. 


167 pp. Illus. 


Map. London: 
Press, for the International Africa 
Institute. 8s. 6d. 
A much needed classification of the larg 
number of related languages of the Africa PIONEE! 
peoples south of the Equator. 
PROBLEMS OF AFRICAN 
Part II. GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE 
T.R. Batten. viii+180 pp. End-pape} missic 
Maps. London: Oxford University} spent 
Press. 3s.6d. 1948. 577. 
A review is in preparation. 
WOMEN IN THE AFRICAN VILLAGE CHURCH! Augu 


Mary Senior. IRM, 1948 (Oct)} 589. 


x+150 pp. New York: 





John Day, 





Tells the story of Gandhi from his day A rev 
in South Africa until his death. 
SHADOWS ON THE WALL. 
vi+116 pp. New York: 


Krishna Nehrn| FRAN 


John Day. Paris : 


Sketches of women whom the author me Repc 
while a political prisoner and who in them.} 48 _ © 
selves show some of India’s problems off social 


to-day. 
a gms To-pay. John Antony, = rs 
M = ea: 
1948 (May), 224-8. 573. (Lond 
Africa (General) {Notes 


A Dynamic Scienq| Jeffre: 


A review is in preparation. 
EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP IN AFRICA, }Tue G 
Colonial Office Advisory Committe 
on Education in the Colonies. 40 pp. 
London : HMSO 
Colonial No. 216. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE Bantv 
Lancuaces. Malcolm Guthrie. 91 pp. 


od. 


oF MAN IN THE SERVICE OF Arrica} Ur), 
Edwin W. Smith. 70 pp. London and ¢L’Init 
Redhill: Lutterworth Press. 3s. 64] Kapr 


Evang 
83-91 


DEVE! 
Curre 


1948. 575] une 


{BrITIS 
McK: 


Oxford University 587. 


1948. 576. 


+MopERN DEVELOPMENTS 
Lanp TENURE: AN ASPECT OF CUL} op G 


DEVELOPMENI. 


IN AFRICA‘ A Pran 


L. P. Mair. Afria} Appy 


(London), 1948 (July), 184-9. 579. | HM: 


See also 630 (Literacy in Africa). ~ Cn 
Tue } 

West Africa Cou 

(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including sr 
the East and Central Sudan) ; 


New SONG IN A STRANGE Lanp. Esthet tA N 
Warner. 302 pp. Boston: 
1948. 580. 
A review is in preparation. 
L’ApPEL DU SOUDANAIS. 
Paris : 


Houghton Educ 


G. Mabille) TAFRIC 
Société det EXP! 





ohn Day, 
m his days 


na Nehru, 
ohn Day, 


author met 
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roblems of 


1 Antony, 
573. 


iC SCIENCE 
F AFRICA, 
ondon and 

38. 6d, 


N AFRICA, 
Committee 
S. 40 pp, 
48. 575. 


ie Bant 
ie. QI pp. 
University 


. African 


of the larg 
the African 


ELOPMENI. 
D PEOPLE 
End-paper 
University 


», including 

dan) 

im. Esther 
Houghton 


+. Mabille, 
jociété des 


Missions Evangéliques. 
581. 
A review is in preparation. 


Le SERVICE SOCIAL DANS LES COLONIES 


Fr. 150. 1947. 


FRANGAISES D’AFRIQUE NOIRE. 142 pp. 
Paris: Editions Spes. 100 fr. 1947. 
582. 


Reports by five Roman Catholic mission- 
aries on the achievements of the French 
social services in Africa, with particular 
regard to the condition of African women. 


THE SoctaL PROBLEMS OF NIGERIA. 
Eleazar Obiakonwa Enemo. Africa 
(London), 1948 (July), 190-8. 583. 


+NoTes ON Twins: BAMENDA. M. D. W. 
Jeffreys. African Studies omannee- 
burg), 1947 (Dec.), 189-95. 584. 


+L’INITIATION DES KONDANA AU_ Pays 
Kasreé. J. Delord. Journal des Missions 
Boangéliques (Paris), 1948 (mars—avril), 
83-91. 585. 

+THe GoLp Coast : A Stupy IN COLONIAL 
DEVELOPMENT. Florence M. Bourret. 
Current History (Philadelphia), 1948 
(June), 342-5. 586. 

{British RULE IN West AFRICA. 
McKay. FPR, 
587. 


Vernon 
1948 (June 15), 70-9 


East and Central Africa 


PIONEERING FOR CHRIST IN East AFRICA 
Victor Eugene Johnson. 
Rock Island, Ill.: Augustana Book 
Concern. $2. 1948. 588. 

The work of the Lutheran Augustana 
mission in Tanganyika, told by one who 
spent three terms of service there. 

TouRING ‘TANGANYIKA. S. Hjalmar 
Swanson. 221 pp. Rock Island, IIl.: 
Augustana Book Concern. $2. 1948. 
589. 

Lutheran missions in Tanganyika. 


xvi+192 pp. 


{A PLAN FOR THE MECHANIZED PRODUCTION 


oF GROUNDNUTS IN EAST AND CENTRAL 
Arnica. 48 pp. Map. London: 
HMSO. 1s. 1947. 590. 

Cmd. 7030. 


Tue NORTHERN RHODESIAN LEGISLATIVE 
Councit. J. W. Davidson. 150 pp. 
London: Faber. 12s.6d. 1948. 591. 

A review is in preparation. 

tA Mass EpucaTioON EXPERIMENT IN 
NyYAsALAND. J. L. Pretorius. Oversea 
Education (London), 1948 (Apr.), 675-8. 
592. 


tAFRICAN COMMUNITY CENTRE: A RURAL 
EXPERIMENT. S. Vivian. Oversea Educa- 
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1948 (Apr.), 687-92. 


Seuth Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


Cry, THE BELOveD Country. A Story 
OF ComFrortT IN DesoLaTION. Alan 
Paton. ix+278 pp. New York: 
Scribner’s. $3. London: Jonathan 
Cape. gs. 6d. 1948. 594. 

A review is in preparation. 

ZuLU WoMAN. CHRISTINA, First WIFE 
OF SOLOMON, KING OF THE ZULUS. 
THE Story OF A MopeRN WoMaAN’s 
REBELLION AGAINST POLYGAMY. Rebecca 
Hourwich Reyher. xiv+282 pp. Illus. 
End-paper Maps. New York : Columbia 
University Press. $3. London : Geof- 
frey Cumberlege. 16s. 1948. 595. 

A review is in preparation. 

AFRICAN CONTRASTS: THE STORY OF A 

SoutH AFRICAN PEoPLE. R. H. W. 


tion (London), 
593. 


Shepherd and B. G. Paver. 266 pp. 
Illus. London: Oxford thane 
Press. 25s. 1948. 596. 


See review, p. 459. 


+MIGRANCY AND URBANIZATION IN THE 
UNION OF SouTH AFRIca. G. E. Stent. 
Africa (London), 1948 (July), 161-83 
597. 


America and the West Indies 


Frank S. Mead. 
167 pp. New York: Friendship Press. 
$1.50. 1948. 598. 

The lands and peoples of territories 
belonging to the United States, and the 
work of the missionaries. 


THESE ARE THE MEXICANS. Herbert 


Cerwin. 384 pp. New York: Reynal 
and Hitchcock. $5. 1947. 599. 
See review, p. 466. 
THE SOUTHERN Americas: A NEw 


CHRONICLE. Abel Plenn. xiii+455 pp. 
New York: Creative Age Press. $4. 
1948. 600. 

Personal accounts, letters, diaries and 
speeches linked together to make a readable 
history of Latin America from the earliest 
times to the present day. 

THE UNITED STATES AND SOUTH AMERICA : 
THE NORTHERN Repus.ics. Arthur P. 
Whitaker. xix+280 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
$3.50. 1948. 6or. 

A comprehensive surve 
cultural and economic, of Bol: 
Ecuador, Peru and Venezuela. 


LANDS OF THE DAWNING Morrow: THE 
AWAKENING FROM RIO GRANDE TO 


olitical, social, 
ivia, Colombia, 
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Cape Horn. Carleton Beals. 336 pp. 
Indianapolis, Ind. : Bobbs-Merrill. $4. 
1948. 602. 

Contrasts the different countries which 
make up Latin America, and in an informal 
style tells of present-day conditions. 

La R&PUBLIQUE D’HaiTi. J. Verschueren. 
Tome I: PANORAMA D’HAITI. 538 pp. 
Illus. Tome II: Ecuos p’HaITI. 514 
pp. Illus. Tome III: Le CuLtre pu 
Vaupoux. 467 pp. Illus. Wetteren 
(Belgique): Editions Scaldis. Paris : 
Lethielleux. 3 vols. 350 fr. belges. 
1750 fr. francais. Single vols. 125 fr. 
belges. 625 fr. francais. 1948. 603. 

A review is in preparation. 

+A SocroLoGicAL REDEFINITION OF THE 
AMERICAN Necro Group. Joseph Sandy 
Himes, Jr. Phylon (Atlanta, Ga.), 1948 
(Second quarter), 125-130. 604. 


See also 632 (Church in the West Indies). 


Madagascar 


+Mapacascar. A. C. Jackson. 
1948 (July), 81-7. 605. 

See also 527 (Century of Missions) ; 614 
(Paris Mission work). 


The Pacific Area 


TauITIENS D’HIER ET  D’AUJOURD’HUI. 
Ch. Vernier. 286 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Paris: Société des Missions Evan- 
géliques. 275 fr. 1948. 606. 
Valuable background study of the area 
and its people, their customs and the 
strength of the Church in their midst. 
+CoLoniaL RIvatrigs IN Trmor. William 
Burton Sowash. Far Eastern Quarterly 
(Ithaca, N.Y.), 1948 (May), 227-35. 
607. 
+Paciric Warps oF Uncie Sam. W. 
Robert Moore. National Geographic 
Magazine (Washington, D.C.), 1948 
(July), 73-88. 608. 
+PoLiticaL DEVELOPMENT IN WESTERN 


EWR, 


Samoa. J. W. Davidson. PA, 1948 
(June), 136-49. 609. 
The Jews 


Wuat Now FOR THE JEws ? 
TO THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE. Conrad 
Hoffmann, Jr. 80 pp. New York: 
Friendship Press. 1948. 670. 

An insistent appeal to Christians to 
demonstrate the irreconcilability of anti- 
Semitism with the Christian Faith. 


+THE Zionist Ittusion. W. T. Stace. 


Atlantic Monthly (Boston), 1947 (Feb.) 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


A CHALLENGE 


PALESTINE AND THE Jew. Bert C. Kreller, 
Bibliotheca Sacra (Dallas, Texas), 1948 
(Jan.—Mar.), 82-8; (Apr.—June), 198- 
212. 622. 


+CHRISTEN, JUDEN UND JUDENCHRISTEN 


1M HEUTIGEN DEUTSCHLAND. _ Lydia 
Schappi. Judaica (Basel), 1948 (Juli), 
123-42. 613. 


Fields (General) 


Dans LA GRANDE ILE ET AU Borp DU 
ZaMBEzE. André Roux. 150 pp, 
Illus. Maps. Frs. 200. 1948. 674. 


A review is in preparation. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 


of Missions 
REVELATION AND EVANGELISM. F. W, 
Dillistone. 128 pp. London and 
Redhill: Lutterworth Press. 7s. 64, 
1948. 6175. 


A review is in preparation. 


+Fear, Duty anp Love as ULTimaTn 

Motives FOR CHRISTIAN Missions. 
Nels F. S. Ferré. IRM, 1948 (Oct), 
393-402. 616. 

tEr MIsjoNsProBLEM ByYGDEHISTORISK 
BELystT. Johan B. Rian. Norsk Tids. 

skrift for Misjon (Oslo), 1948 (arg. a, 
mr. 2), 101-5. 6127. 

+STupDIUM Av DEN HEDENSKE KuLTUR—EN 
MISJONSOPPGAVE. Otto Chr. Dahl. 
Norsk Tidsskrift for Misjon (Oslo), 1948 
(arg. 2, nr. 2), 72-7. 678. 

TK. L. ReicHetts ForKYNDELSE. Axel 

+o NMT, 1948 (June), 92-106. 
19. 

See also 639 (Whitby Addresses). 


Vil. Training and Qualification: 
of Missionaries. 


THE CATECHIST AND HIS Work. Edited 
by Harry Belshaw. 186 pp. London: 
Lutterworth Press, for the United 


Society for Christian Literature. 


48. 
1948. 620. 
A review is in preparation. 
tTHeE Missionary CAaLiinc 1Nn_ 1948. 


Arthur T. Mosher. United Church 
Review (Lucknow), 1948 (Apr.). 621. 


tDeN RETTE ANVENDELSE AF MiIssION: 
AERENS HJEMMEOPHOLD. 





6rr. 


82-6. 





: H. F. Joérgen- 
sen. NMT, 1948 (June), 111-17. 622. 
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The International Missionary Council.—On the invitation of the 
Bishor oF MancuEsTER, Vice-Chairman of the Council, an At Home for 
Bishops from overseas who were in London for the Lambeth Conference 
was held at Edinburgh House on July 27th. The occasion provided an 
opportunity to make the activities of Edinburgh House better known to 
leaders in the Church oversea, and to confer informally with many who are 
closely associated with the National Christian Councils in the oversea areas. 

The month of August brought the whole secretariat of the IMC together in 
England, prior to the Amsterdam Assembly of the World Council of Churches, 
which the Rev. C. W. Ranson, the Rev. Dr J. W. DeckEr, the Rev. Norman 
GoopaLL, Dr Conrap Horrman and the Rev. Dr B. G. M. SunDELER will 
attend as consultants, and the Rev. Dr L. 8. ALBricut, Miss B. D. Grsson, 
Miss D. H. StanpLEY and Miss Marcaret Sincuarr as accredited visitors. 
The Assembly will be followed by the meeting of the IMC Committee, and 
other departmental consultations, at Oegstgeest, Holland, September 7th-11th. 
Miss Gipson attended, on behalf of the IMC, a conference held at Baarn, 
Holland, August 13th-17th, preparatory to the World Council Assembly, on 
Women’s Work in the Church. 

Dr Conrad HorrMan was among the speakers at the two-weeks’ training 
eourse on work among the Jews held at Boldern, Switzerland, July 21st— 
August 4th, by the Christian Institute for Jewish Studies. 

Under the chairmanship of Sir Jonny WappineTon, former Governor of 
Northern Rhodesia, two meetings of the African Marriage Survey project, 
set up under the joint auspices of the International African Institute and the 
International Missionary Council, have been held. Mr Antuur Pxrities, K.C., 
formerly Legal Adviser to the Kenya Government, is to direct the survey, 
assisted by two research workers, Dr Lucy Marr, Lecturer on Colonial 
Administration in the University of London, and the Rev. Lynpon Harrigs, 
formerly a missionary with the UMCA, now on the staff of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies. 


Japan.—In May 1948, the National Christian Council of Japan was 
reconstituted with a full panel of membership, representative of nearly all 
non-Roman Catholic churches and social organizations. The Rev. Mico 
Kozax1 was chosen Chairman, with the Rt Rev. Micnar. Hinsuke YasHIRo, 
Primate of the Seikokwai (Anglican) as Vice-Chairman. The Rev. AKIRA 
Esisawa, temporarily, and Mr Russeit L. Durein were elected secretaries. 

i 
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Thus has been brought into being a body which embraces within itself such 
church groups as the Lutheran, Anglican, Southern Baptist and others which 
had withdrawn from membership in the united Church of Christ. The 
presence of the YMCA and YWCA, the National Christian Education Associa- 
tion, the Christian Social Workers’ League and the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union and others within the Executive Committee of the National 
Christian Council thus gives promise of effective co-operation in the field of 
overall Christian effort in Japan. 

Negotiations are in progress for an option on a commanding site some 
17 miles west of downtown Tokyo for the proposed international Christian 
University. Seminars enrolling over forty men and women, preliminary to 
the actual opening of the University proper, have been in progress for some 
months. Over a million yen has already been raised from Japanese sources 
by a committee which aims at 150,000,000 yen as their share toward this 
enterprise. In the United States and Canada a continent-wide drive for 
funds will be conducted from Easter to Whitsun (1949) for a minimum of ten 
million dollars. The Board of Founders is in process of incorporation under 
the laws of New York State. This project has the united support of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America and the Foreign Missions 
Conference. 

Recent Japanese visitors to the United States have been Mr Sorcut Sarto, 
National Secretary of the YMCA, chairman of the committee in Japan for the 
Christian University, and on leave from his post as Rehabilitator of over 
five million repatriates ; Dr Iwao F. Ayusawa, high in the world of Labour 
in Japan, and an outstanding member of the Society of Friends ; the Rt Rev. 
M. H. Yasurro, Primate of the Anglican Church ; the Rev. Micnto Kozak, 
Chairman of the united Church of Christ in Japan and of the National Chris- 


tian Council; the Rev. Currosz Kisut, leader of the Lutheran Church. The | 


last three are Japan’s representatives at the World Council of Churches 
Assembly at Amsterdam and at the meetings of the IMC at Ocegstgeest. 
Japanese workers are forming a Christian Rural Fellowship which will serve 
as a centre for linking together all those who are working in the cause of 
rural church development. 


Korea.—The twenty-tons of newsprint shipped to Korea by the Korea 
Committee (FMC) through Church World Service have been received by the 
Christian Literature Society. Some of this paper will be used to repay that 


borrowed to print the 1948 Sunday School Lessons, some for printing 30,000 | 


copies of the word edition of the Presbyterian hymnal, and the remainder for 
printing some manuscripts and pamphlets for immediate sale. A shipment of 


heavy paper for covers will soon be on its way. A Union Hymn Book for Korea | 


is proposed. The National Christian Council has set up a Union Hymn Book 
Committee consisting of five Presbyterians, five Methodists and five Holiness 
members appointed by their respective church bodies, with an additional 
member, Dr Fritz Pyzn. A book of about 600 hymns is proposed. 

The Committee of Ten appointed by the Foreign Missions Conference in 
1946 has been disbanded and in its place an Inter-Mission Co-operative 
Committee has been selected in Korea. At the organizational meeting on 
June 17th representatives from the Australian Presbyterian Church, British 
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and Foreign Bible Society, Methodist Church, Presbyterian Church U.S., 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., Salvation Army, United Church of Canada, 
and the CWS Expediter were present and the constitution was formally 
adopted. The officers elected were: Chairman, Dr A. G. FLetToHErR ; Secre- 
tary, Dr E. J. O. Fraser. Sub-committees on Relief, Language School for 
Missionaries and School for Missionaries’ Children were appointed. 

The Korea Committee (FMC) is moving ahead with plans for implementing 
the first year of the Advance Programme. Rural work, literature, audio- 
visual aids, youth work and Christian education have been given thorough 
consideration by the Planning Committee. Dr J. Merte Davis, at present 
research secretary for Agricultural Missions, Inc., has prepared a pamphlet 
on ‘ The Christian Answer to Communism’, with special reference to Korea. 
Dr GzorceE L. Parx, Dr Huenar Lew and Pastor Hav, visitors from Korea, 
met with the Committee, and Dr Kwan Six Kim, General Secretary of the 
Korea NCC, en route to Europe, was in New York later for consultations. 


China.—The Christian Forward Movement in China is well named, for 
that is one phase of the Christian enterprise that is progressing in an encourag- 
ing way. Karly in the summer a conference of forty or more leaders in this 
movement was held in Nanking, where the delegates came to think, feel, plan 
and pray together during the two weeks of close fellowship. In line with the 
Forward Movement in China a number of denominational Boards in the 
United States have launched similar movements and are planning to send 
representatives to China on evangelistic tours. In the Fall of 1948, under the 
New Life Movement, the Foreign Mission Boards of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S. and the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. are sending a joint 
deputation consisting of three members: the Rev. 8. Hucn Brap.ey, pastor 
of the Decatur, Georgia, Church; Dr Epwarp W. Stimson, pastor of the 
Knox Presbyterian Church in Cincinnati, and Dr Harry T. ScHERER, a 
member of the Presbyterian U.S.A. Board and pastor of the Webster Grove 
Church in St Louis. Dr E. Srantey Jones, of the Methodist mission in 
India, will begin an extensive evangelistic tour in the Far East early in 
January 1949, reaching China about April Ist and spending a month there. 

The Rev. Cuartes L. Boynton, who has so ably assisted the China 
Committee until April of this year, is returning in the Fall to China, where 
he will work independently upon statistics and records which will be of 
inestimable value to all China Boards. The Rev. W. PLumer MILLs, a 
missionary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.8.A., who was a consultant of the China Committee, has rendered invaluable 
service on the Advance Programme. He returns to China in September 1948 


| as Secretary of the Committees on Legal Relations and on International 


Relations of the National Christian Council. 

The Audio-Visual Deputation to the Far East was enthusiastic over the 
opportunities for Christian radio broadcasting which they discovered in 
most of the countries visited. China has already made a start through the 
broadcasting station in Shanghai and through Dr Rinden’s work in Nanking. 
However, the Survey Team was able to give advice on programming and 
equipment. It recommended that some one person be selected from each of 
the countries visited to go to the United States for a year of special study 
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in the field of radio broadcasting. Denominational Boards are endeavouring 
to provide scholarships for this purpose. Columbia University in New York 
is offering such a course of study beginning in the Fall of 1948. 


The College of Chinese Studies had an enrolment of about 100 for the 
summer course and is planning to open the Fall term in Peiping in October. 


The Philippines—May 24th-26th, the First General Assembly of 
the United Church of Christ in the Philippines was held in Manila. This 
United Church is composed of the United Evangelical Churches (Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists), Evangelicals (United Brethren and Ilocono 
Disciples), and the Philippine Methodists, an independent group of Methodists. 
Four regional Bishops were elected : For Northern Luzon, Bishop Ropricugz 
SosrEPENA ; Southern Luzon, Bishop Creriano Navarro; Central Philip- 

ines, Bishop LEonarpo G. Dia and Bishop Enrique C. Ropricurz. The 

ev. STEPHEN L. Smita is the General Secretary and the Rev. Hucx Bovs- 
MAN, Evangelist. Article III of the Constitution states: ‘We do preserve 
all of the heritage of faith brought into the Union by each of the constituent 
Churches and hereby declare as our common faith and message, Jesus Christ, 
the Son of the Living God, as our Lord and Saviour.’ 

The Educational Survey Commission is now at work in the Philippines. 
Dean Donatp P. Cotrreu is Chairman, with Dean Ava B. Miuam and 
Dr Frank W. Pricz members of the Commission. There is an exuberance 
and hopefulness among the young people which needs careful guidance during 
these years of reconstruction. The Survey Commission will have an unusual 
opportunity to observe the schools that have sprung up and those that have 
been carried on during the war years. The Commission will be primarily 
concerned with Christian education and the part that the churches in America 
ought to take in the Advance Programme of religious education. Dean Milam 
will give considerable time to the study of home and family life, the centre 
from which all phases of life radiate and which the Christian missionary 
enterprise is endeavouring to reach with the Gospel. 

The Philippine Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference, in session 
on April 21st, expressed its deep sympathy to Mrs Roxas and to the Filipino 
people in the death of PresipENT Roxas. President Roxas was one of the 
more liberal politicians and his loss is a serious one for the Philippines. Bishop 
D. D. ALEJANDRO and Attorney Juan Nicasio Nasone, having recently 
arrived in New York, attended the April meeting of the Committee. One of 
these visitors expressed the opinion that the newly elected President is the 
most level-headed than in the Philippines and that he would be liberal in 
his attitude toward the Christian movement. 


Okinawa.—Since the return of the Rev. Evererr W. Txompson to 
Japan, the Central Committee of the Mennonite Church has temporarily 
transferred Mr Rosert Smiru from the Philippines to supervise the distri- 
bution of relief supplies. Church World Service has renewed its shipments 
of goods and food. The Foreign Missions Conference is striving to find 
suitable candidates for a long-term training programme for this important 
field. In the meantime, the Military Government has been most co-operative ; 
Chaplain Ngasg and others have been invaluable as contact men. Mr 
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§sIKEN ToyaMa, an experienced and deeply consecrated layman, has resigned 
from his secular work and is devoting his entire time to the work of the 
Okinawa Christian Association, a non-denominational piece of indigenous 
work. The Association has submitted its name for membership in the World 
Council of Churches and has been invited to send a representative to the 
Amsterdam Assembly. To fill this important post as the first Okinawan to 
be allowed overseas, the Rev. Yosnio Hica has been chosen. He has given 
up his work as secretary-interpreter to the Governor of Okinawa to devote 
his full time to the work of the Young Men’s-Women’s Christian Association 
of the Islands. 


India and Pakistan.—The conditions confronting the Christian com- 
munity in East and West Pakistan call, quite apart from immediate, emer- 
gency action, for a basic change in long-range policy, and in both areas united 
boards, representing all churches and missions at work there, have been 
formed, for it is readily conceded that only united action will accomplish 
what is required. The NCC reports that in both areas the problem of the 
plight of the community caused by the departure of Hindu and Sikh 
employers, and the consequent dislocation of the economic structure, is an 
acute one, requiring radical measures to provide alternative means of employ- 
ment and assistance in helping people to adjust themselves to new conditions 
as the need arises. Funds to help accomplish the immense task of rehabilita- 
tion are still urgently required, and the NCC continues its appeal both to the 
Church in India and to its fellow-Christians in the West. 

Following up the visit of the American Audio-Visual Aids experts earlier 
in the year, it has been decided to secure the services of three full-time workers 
on this subject (for North India, South India and for institutes and training 
work). A survey is to be conducted, under NCC auspices, ‘to ascertain 
the amount and type of equipment owned by missions and individuals’. 

A memorial to C. F. ANpRews is being organized in Santiniketan, where 
Andrews went frequently for rest and refreshment of mind. Part of the 
memorial will take the form of a Hall of Christian and Western Studies, where 
facilities will be available for the study of Indian and Western cultures, and 
for the promotion of mutual understanding through intellectual exchange. 
Scholars from the West will, it is expected, spend longer or shorter periods 
in residence there. 

Dr ArtHur MosHer has been appointed Principal of Allahabad Agri- 
cultural Institute in succession to the late Dr Joun L. GoHEEN. 


Africa.—Txe Curistian Counci, or South Arrica has suffered a 
heavy loss in the death of its President, the Archbishop of Cape Town, the 
Most Rev. J. R. Darsysuire, D.D., shortly after reaching England for the 
Lambeth Conference. The Action Committee of the Council writes: ‘It 
would be difficult to overstate what Dr Darbyshire meant to the Council as 
its president. His great wisdom and foresight were a sure guide. He had an 
astonishing gift of being able to seize on the essential points of what often 
appeared a confusing discussion and presenting them in a manner that 
commanded everyone’s assent. . . . His concern and patience in the face 
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of some of the Council’s continuing difficulties inspired a similar spirit in 
others.’ 

The annual meeting of the Conco Protestant CounciL took place from 
February 28th to March 7th, with the Rev. M. Knupson, of the Christian 
and Missionary Alliance, in the chair. In the course of the week a reception 
was held at which the Governor-General of the Congo was present and ex- 
pressed a keen and friendly interest in the work of the missions. On a recent 
visit to the Congo, the Colonial Minister of the Belgian Government, M. Wieny, 
informed a delegation of the Council that the budget plan which included 
grants-in-aid to Protestant schools had been voted by the Senate and would 
shortly be placed before the Chamber of Deputies. Encouraging accounts 
are given of the success of the Council’s new book centre and printing press 
now in process of completion in Léopoldville. Africans come long distances 
to buy books at the centre, and a good deal of business is also done with white 
customers. The invoices for 1947 are reported to have totalled 3,647,000 
francs. 

Mr C. J. Brann has succeeded the Rev. A. A. Louw, who has left to take 
up other missionary work in South Africa, as Secretary of the SourHery 
RaHopeEsiA Missionary CONFERENCE. 


North America.—The Foreign Missions Conference has lost two valued 
members of its Secretarial Council, both of whom had only recently retired 
from active duty after long years of constructive service in their respective 
lines. CHARLES H. Faus, who died at his summer home in Canada on Monday 
evening, July 12th, gave thirty years to the development of the Missionary 
Research Library and made it outstanding in its field. Dr J. G. Vauenay, 
former director of the Associated Mission Medical Office, probably examined 
and counselled more missionaries and missionary candidates than any other 
individual in the past quarter century. The Committee of Reference and 
Counsel of the Foreign Missions Conference is planning a memorial service 
to be held in the James Memorial Chapel of Union Theological Seminary on 
Thursday, September 30th. 

All effort of the Foreign Missions Conference is now being directed toward 
a great World Christian Recovery Programme. The participating boards 
are advancing their own denominational objectives while at the same time 
co-operating in union projects. A World Missions Assembly is to be held in 
Columbus, October 6th-8th, with an expected attendance of 3500 delegates, 
and this will be followed by a month of regional meetings in thirty-six cities 
of the United States and Canada. Mr Ricuarp Baker, of the Columbia 
University School of Journalism, has written a popular exposition of the 


aims of the Advance Programme, Let’s Act—Now /, which is available from } 


the Friendship Press for fifty cents. 

The India Committee has prepared a film strip on ‘ The Church of South 
India ’, which is available with mimeographed scnpt, and also with recorded 
reading and music. The picture takes about twenty minutes to show. 

Miss SuE WEDDELL, secretary of the Committee on India and Pakistan, 


is one of forty women called to a conference at Baarn, Holland, August 13th- | 


17th, to discuss ‘ The Place of Women in the Church’. Mrs SamueL McCrea 


CavERT, convener, has made a preliminary study through questionnaires | 
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circulated in many lands. The findings of the group at Baarn will be trans- 
mitted to the Assembly of the World Council of Churches later in August. 
The women attending the conference are to be accredited visitors at the 
Assembly. Miss Weddell will visit briefly France and England. 

The Outgoing Missionary Conference was held at Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, Hartford, Connecticut, June 7th-12th, 1948, and was attended 
by 114 newly-appointed missionaries, under appointment to 31 countries, 
for service under 15 mission boards, in the following types of work: evangel- 
istic, educational, medical, public health, rural, student, dentistry, social 
work and radio. Nationals were present from Iran, Syria, Uruguay, Brazil, 
India, China, Korea and Japan ; and missionaries from Bolivia, Cameroons, 
Southern Rhodesia, China, India and the Philippines. Miss Vio.eta 
CavaLLERO, of Uruguay, led the Evening Vesper Hour, which was a challenge 
and strength to all. 

Miss Mary Atice Beck has joined the staff of the Student Volunteer 
Movement as assistant secretary, with special responsibility for the planning, 
scheduling and supervision of campus visits by the travel staff of the 
Movement. 

The South-east Asia Committee, which covers the work of North American 
Boards in Burma, Siam, Malaysia and Micronesia, is functioning now as a 
part of the Far Eastern Joint Office Committee of the Foreign Missions 
Conference, with the Rev. Row.anp M. Cross as Executive Secretary. The 
Philippine and Okinawa Committees are sub-committees of the South-east 
Asia Committee. 

The American Mission to Lepers, Inc., will release two remarkable motion 
pictures this Fall: Mary Reed, portraying the life of the renowned American 
missionary who spent fifty-two years in exile to minister to leprosy victims 
in northern India, and The African Prince, the story of a chieftain’s son who 
became the spiritual leader of a Christian leprosy colony, the Garkida Happy 
Village of the Church of the Brethren, in Northern Nigeria, which is one of the 
finest leprosy enterprises in existence to-day. 

Rural Missions, formerly published as Agricultural Missions Notes, is a 
journal devoted to the development of Christian agriculture and rural life 
around the world. It is published quarterly and aims to present the best 
experience in rural work. It is available without charge to all missionaries 
and other interested people from Agricultural Missions Inc., 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Missionaries are especially invited to send in notes and pictures 
concerning their work. 


Great Britain.—The annual meeting of the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies was held at Swanwick, Derbyshire, from June 8th- 
10th. The theme, ‘Co-operation for Effective Evangelism ’, was discussed 
in the light of to-day’s imperative need, through direct evangelism, and 
through the more specific channels of education, Christian literature and 
medicine and health services. At the meeting of the standing committee 
which preceded the conference, the Rev. J. W. C. Dovea.t, of the Church of 
Scotland, was unanimously elected chairman in succession to the Rev. Dr 
J. R. Tempxe, of the British and Foreign Bible Society. In expressing its 


| deep gratitude to Dr Temple for his services to the Conference, the committee 





vil 
also offered its congratulations to Dr Temple, whom Holland and Norway | 
had recently honoured by conferring upon him the Order of Orange Nassay | 
and the King Haakon VII Liberty Cross. The standing committee heard with | 
interest and gratification of the appointment of a second missionary secretary | 
of the British 8.C.M., in the person of Mr Puriip Porter, of the West Indies, 

The Right Rev. F. J. WesTeRn has concluded an invaluable and widely 
appreciated term of service as chairman of the India committee of the Con 
ference of British Missionary Societies. Mr A. D. Mitusr, of the Mission to 
Lepers, has been elected to the chairmanship in his place. At the Jung) 
meeting of the India Committee the total collected to date in Great Britain 
for the NCC India and Pakistan Relief Fund was reported to be £2799, 10s. 0d. 

The West Indies committee of the Conference had a long and valuable 
discussion at its meeting in July with the BisHor oF BritisH Guiana, who ig 
chairman of the British Guiana Christian Social Council, in which every group 
of Christians at work in the country, Roman Catholic included, co-operates, 
The Bishop spoke in particular on plans for combating illiteracy, and on the 
‘Guiana for God Campaign’ which the Christian Social Council is now 
conducting. 

The Christian Literature committee devoted the greater part of its meeting 
in June to discussion with the Rev. A. D. Moors, Secretary of the committes 
on World Literacy and Christian Literature, U.S.A., who was also one of the 
main Speakers at the Swanwick conference. 


Palestine.—An urgent appeal. The leaders of the Christian Church ig} 
Palestine are urgently concerned for united Christian action on behalf of 
Arab population in Palestine and the adjoining countries. Practically half 
the non-combatant Arabs in Palestine, it is stated, are now Displaced Persons,’ 
with families dispersed, houses wrecked, property looted and whole com 
munities reduced to destitution. Some 200,000, it is estimated, have taken 
refuge in neighbouring Arab states and are penniless, while the 200,000 whe! 
have remained in Palestine are homeless, with no organized government 
assistance available on their behalf. The risk of disease is very high and the’ 
means of controlling it lacking. Ways of help suggested are: ‘the collecting 
and sending out of money and supplies; the provision of suitable personnel. 
to administer relief; the re-establishment of normal conditions for 
refugees and the provision of means for earning a livelihood. In response te 
appeals from Christian leaders in Palestine, Church World Service has madé 
generous allotments of supplies ; and the British missionary societies normally 
operating in Palestine are making funds and workers available for relief; 
This voluntary service is being co-ordinated with the central relief plans a 
Count BERNADOTTE, in which the International Red Cross is also collaborating, 
Readers of these Notes are urged to render every possible service in responsé 
to local appeals which are likely to be organized. Pending the announcement 
of such arrangements, advice as to the channelling of gifts may be obtaine 
from Church World Service and from the headquarters of the missions 
societies working in Palestine. 
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omorrow is Here 


survey of the world-wide mission 
and work of the Christian Church 


By 
ENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 
WILLIAM RICHEY HOGG 


hapters comprising a survey of the 
hurch today throughout the world ; 
history of the world Church from 
inburgh, 1910; some sketches of 
presentative Christians of today; a 
ssion of the work immediately 
ore the Church. 


Price 3s. 6d. net, 90 cents (paper) 


Renewal and Advance 


Christian Witness in a Revolutionary 
World 


Edited by C. W. RANSON 


In July 1947, a meeting of the International 
Missionary Council was held at Whitby, 
Ontario, when some hundred representa- 
tives of forty nations within the world 
Church were able to discuss the post-war 
situation and the problems immediately 
eo the Church. Tomorrow is Here is 
ba on the material prepared for and 
discussed at Whitby; Renewal and Advance 
comprises the addresses there given, 
together with some statements issued on 
behalf of the International Missionary 
Council. 


Price 6s. net 


Obtainable from 


EDINBURGH HOUSE 
2 EATON GATE, 


and 
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156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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THE BISHOP OF WORCESTER 


Written in the belief that a new discovery of; and 
surrender to, the Holy Spirit is the most pressing 
need of the Church. 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 9d. 


ADVENTURE IN FAITH 


G. G. CRAGG 


A pictorial history, presenting 150 years of growth 
and work in their relation to world events. 
2s. 6d., by post, 2s. 9d. 


All orders to 
The Manager, Publishing Department 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSION 


Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of missionaries 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches.’ Its) 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in the 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning,’ 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study’ 
in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and the’ 
Literary, Social, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan, Latin 
America, and Muslim countries. Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartford ” 
Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, and the Hartford School 
of Religious Education, courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library 
with many special collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 


Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent upon application to 
Rev. MALCOLM PITT, M.A., B.D., D.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFCRD. 41A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President, 
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